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In this fast paced era, time is the priceless ingredient...for with punctuality the handmaiden of success, it is significant 


to note the number of leaders of industry who wear a watch by Rolex. a Conceived by the leading watch craftsmen 


of pwiizengna created | in limited numbers..and long established as the pioneer for simplicity of design, here indeed 
is a watch which unerringly compliments the ‘idoment of its owner. » » »™ » » Priced from $87.50 to $500. 


Rolex watches are made to exacting standards 
of workmanship and material which have estab- 
lished a reputation as the most accurate wrist 
watch in the world...The famed Oyster Group 
fui features the patented stem- 

locking device...an exclu- 


sive innovation with Rolex. 


OLEX 


The Masterpiece of Watch Craflsmanshipe 


-§ OLD EXCLUSIVELY BY QUALITY JEWELERS 
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A Thrilling 
New Novel of 


in the North 


Proving 


by Leone Lowden 


Proving Ground presents an en- 
tirely new aspect of the War 
between the States which is as 
unfamiliar as it is dramatic. 
The. setting is Indiana where 
the lives of Northern and 
Southern sympathizers become 
hopelessly entangled by treach- 
ery, love, and the bitter pas- 
sions engendered by the strug- 
gle. In this maelstrom of dissen- 
sion patriotic Unionists, South- 
ern zealots, scheming copper- 
heads, fifth columnists, desert- 
ers, unscrupulous’ profiteers and 
self-seeking politicians wage a 
war, not on two fronts but on 
many—a war in which the 
enemy is not only the army in 
gray, but apathy, greed and 
treason. The story revolves 
around the WNeals, a_ typical 
frontier family, and their des- 
perate efforts to hold the family 
together in this epic battle. 
Leone Lowden, the author, grew 
~ up and was steeped in the heri- 
tage of the “irrepressible con- 
flict.” Here is a significant con- 
tribution to the literature of the 
Civil War—a perfect recreation 
of a period and the human be- 
ings who contrived its tragic 
failures and gave it everlasting 


glory. $3.00. 


_McBride’s Two- 
Gun Westerns 


RIO RENEGADE 
by Leslie Ernenwein 


Actast iaenig bullet whistling 
story of the old West, dealing 


fare and a bold love that tri- 
umphed over treachery. $2.00. 


THE TEXAN 
by Herbert Shappiro 


A fast moving, vivid story of 
how Johnny Canavan outwits 
one of the most ruthless bands 
of desperadoes in the West. 
--$2.00. mp < } 


‘Robert M. MeBride & Co. 


116 East 16th St., New York 3 


Civil War Days 


Ground 


with the strategy of cattle war- © 
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Beautiful Dodge 
Gift Books 
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MY WEDDING 


A book in which a woman may 
record the most precious mem- 
ories in her life. Beautifully de- 
signed and illustrated pages 
await such entries as engage- 
ment, gifts, trousseau, wedding 
gown, honeymoon, photographs, 
ete. Printed in full color, bound 
in white with white padded 
jacket and ribbon tie. Illustrated 
by Virginia. Grilley. Boxed. 
$2.00. 
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BABY. MINE 


A baby record newly designed 
to catch the modern spirit. Col- 
ored drawings of children in ac- 
tion by the famous artists Ma- 
. rion and Doris Henderson along 
with quotations from great 
writers. Decorated binding with 
white padded jacket and ribbon 
tie. Boxed. $2.00. 


MY BABY 


A baby record that gives us 
baby in the setting and spirit of 
today. First smiles, first words, 
first step, first party, photo- 
graphs—all are here. The draw- 
ings in color are beautifully 
executed. Bound in white with 
an enchanting color design in 
delicate tones, and padded jac- 
ket of white simulated kid. 
Boxed. $1.75. 


BABY’S DIARY 


A book for every mother, an 
essential factor in her baby’s 
life. It contains space for five 
lines of day-to-day entries, is 
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charmingly printed in colors 
and has a delicate padded cover. 
Boxed. $1.50. 


Penne ee a 
Dodge Publishing Company, 
116 E. 16th St., N.Y-C. 3. 
Please send me 
My Wedding—— My Baby: 


Baby Mine —— _ Baby’s Diary—— 
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Pictures from the 


) ering monster dam stood like a stone ao 
uw Sleek gray sides rearing 270 feet 
azure sky. The rigger’s stomach flip- 


planking was needed at the peak of 
m. The foreman was signaling for the 
ial. It was just a routine run. Already, 
ble bracing gripped the pile of lumber 
es jumped on top of the 


| together the lumber. They blended with 
main line, leading to the high line. The 
gently began to ‘sway as he left the earth. 


arr iage. Only a rigger oad take this 
rithout getting hurt. The winch opera- 
eke seen in his Shanty manipulat- 


| piled | base of Pe dam. The nausea 

-and the air up on the high-line was 
ir. Slowly, he relaxed the hold 
ind on a choker. The other hand 
hed See eae: The cool north 
oe 


e one hundred feet to go. 

there was a premonition of 
came a-sickening list of the 
hort side. _ His hands instinc- 


evoes Whe Wei 
ighty ys 


by Henry F. Unger 


Bureau of Reclamation 


, 


on which he was balanced slipped from un- 
derneath his feet. 

Hanging there in mid-air, the rigger rea- 
lized that the faulty cables had loosened and 
that the planking had slipped out, hurtling tc 
the base below. As his hands clung desper- 
ately to rough sections of the cables which 
dug deeply into his skin, the warm blood 
oozed down his arms. 

The workmen on the scaffoldings noticed 
the rigger’s precarious position and franti- 
cally signaled the line skinner for quick ac- 
tion. The sudden movement of the cable by 
the now excited winch operator almost loos- 
ened the high lineman’s grip. His arms getting 
numb, the rigger continued to hang on for 
dear life. The carriage swung from side to 
side as the rigger glided. down like a para- 
trooper; the earth hurried up like a welcome 
friend. Safe on the ground, he hastened over 
to the doctor. It had been a trying ordeal and 
a close call, but the next day, he was back on 
the job. He couldn’t resist the lure of the 
high line. 


For centuries, great dams have been con- ‘ 


structed to check raging waters. 
the great masonry dam built in Assuan, 


Egypt. It was begun in 1898 and completed in’ 


1902. Emperor Nero constructed a damat 
Subiaco, which lasted 1300 years and even 
the Moors under Abderramon III laboriously 
built a dam at Elche, in Spain, with a height 
of 52 feet and a base width of 159 feet. 

It took the modern rigger, however, with 
his remarkable aerial maneuvers on the high 
line to give dam construction a touch of 
glamor, 

When a huge dam is still in the blueprint 
stage, riggers with a survey party scale moun- 
tainsides. It means long wearisome hikes 
over rough, trailless land. 

High above a raging river, the riggers place 


DANGER IS THEIR JOB 


There was ' 


th on ght of six or seven hundred feet suspended by a single cable is a commonplace experi- 
‘iggers who help build America’s great dams, The pictures on these two pages were taken 
d Ge the erection of the Grand Coulee Dam in the state of Washington. 
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WORKING AT DIZZY HEIGHTS 


Perched high above the canyon floor these 

riggers have the dangerous job of guiding 

hundreds of tons of steel swinging from a 

giant crane to its proper position in the dam’s 
frame work. 


anchorages on the perilous, sloping sides of a 
mountain. From these sides drillers, who 
often are riggers as well, swing by ropes 
while they scale down the walls of the can- 
yon with their jack hammers and duralumin 
pinch bars. 

Slowly, and with almost breath-taking 
nerve, the riggers and the members of the 
survey party ascend the jagged side of a 
canyon by means of ropes and hooks much 
like mountain climbers. Up above there is an 
overhang or a cave. With the skill of a cir- 
cus trapeze artist, the rigger with a pendu- 


LOCKING A BRIDGE SPAN 


The torpedo-like object being lowered here 
is not an explosive, but a steel pin which will 
hold together two spans of the Pitt River 
Bridge over an arm of the Shasta Reservoir. 


lum-like motion swings into the cavé’ to fur- 
nish readings. Here is estimated the direc- 
tion in which the dam will be built. Included 
in these parties of brave workmen are a chief, 
two transit men, two riggers, two recorders, 
two ropemen, to lower the riggers, one man 
in the canyon to warn the rigger of falling 
rocks and one signalman between the two 
transits to establish communications. 

Although it is unusual for a rigger to slip 
off these jagged rocks, an infrequent slip- 
up means tragedy for him and some of his 
party. 

Outwardly, the riggers who speed the rise 
of our dams are hardly recognizable as brave 
souls who risk their lives at every swing of 
the high line. Following the construction com- 
panies in. their program of dam building all 
over the country, the riggers for the most part 
live in the barracks snuggled in a canyon near 
the dam site. Hard working and hard living 
is the life of a rigger. 

Ordinarily, several riggers live jammed up 
in a narrow room built. overnight. While 
those on the day or night shift sleep the 
others work, Skilled usually only in daring, 
the men rarely read, but prefer to sleep at 
their every opportunity, anxious to rest for 


A rigger rarely rests. For the past ten 
years, riggers have been clamboring all over 
more than seventy dams, including five of 
the largest concrete dams in the world. To 
throw up a dam across a river and magically 
to open a source of electric power as long as 
rainfall builds up a surplus has been the goal 
of engineers and with them went the riggers. 

As a huge dam continues to rise, it becomes 
imperative for the rigger to carry tools and 
equipment to the workmen laboring on the 
growing dam and to join them in their work. 
At some of the dams like Grand Coulee, giant 
hammerhead T-shaped cranes were used. 
These ride over the steel work and the riggers 
are dropped onto the steel trestles. pat 

The rigger must stand above raging rivers 
and rocky embankments. Huge girders dangle 
from. giant cranes alongside of the. steel 
framework of the dam. On numerous oc- 
casions, the rigger must lean far over and 
guide these massive girders into place. At 
such times, standing precariously on the edge 
of a lofty man-made precipice, the rigger 
cannot allow his nerves to fail him. One false 


" move may hurl him past the suspended girder 


into the river hundreds:of feet below. Fast 
and accurate work is demanded. Steel bars 


INSPECTING THE CABLES — 


Attached to these cables is a contraption known as the ‘“‘Joe McGee”’, an aerial dump car used _ 
to transfer excavated material from cut-off shafts. The rigger is signaling instruction to a 
fellow worker at the other end of the cable. 


their coming ordeal. Since dam sites are 
usually located miles from a city, and since 
the Western heat is often intense riggers 
generally wear only their work trousers, 
shoes and a shirt. 

Even though large dams provide recrea- 
tion in the form of a theater, shooting dice 
still is the most popular recreation, especially 
after payday. Other favorite recreations are 
wrestling and boxing. However, size means 
nothing to these intrepid dam riggers. The 
smallest man may be a more nimble and ef- 
ficient worker than his hulking, brawny com- 
panions. 


“mtist be dropped speedily into place on the 


arches. 
mand. _ 

As in all great engineering projects many 
unforeseen problems are bound to crop up 


Replacements are continually in de- 


' during the course of construction. To avoid 


and to solve these problems before they are 
encountered in the construction stage, the Bu- 


-reau of Reclamation engineers build minia- 


ture replicas of the dams they plan to erect. 
Before the Shasta Dam was begun, delta 
channels in concrete in model size were laid 
out, and a tide machine was made to repro- 
duce the tide cycle of the upper bay. 


__ Engineers asked themselves whether the in- 
-yading salt water would make transmitted 
_ water too brackish for irrigation use. The 
_ water in the tidal chamber had to represent 
_ invading salt water, but it could not be actu- 
ally salt water because salt deposits might 
build up in channels and alter the hydraulics 
balance of the model. ~ 
Another question puzzled the engineers. 
How could millions of tons of “setting” con- 
crete be cooled off more quickly than it could 
_ be done by nature in a hundred years? Spe- 
‘cial refrigerating pipes through the huge 
_ mass, 570 miles of them, and special low tem- 
_ perature cements solved this problem. 
_ Friant Dam in California was another per- 
plexing temperature control job. The sum- 
mer in the San Joaquin Valley means a 110 
degree temperature. Cement shipped to the 
dam site in box cars retained some heat from 
the manufacturing process, and averaged 169 
degrees. Everything had to be cooled off. A 


water type cooler reduced the heat of the com- 
pressed air, The result was that the concrete 
left the mixers at about seventy degrees in- 
stead of one hundred degrees. 

The problem of temperature control was 
also solved when the concrete was poured in 
huge interlocking blocks, one block being al- 
lowed to cool for a time before neighboring 


blocks are poured. Cold river water is circu- 


lated through pipes buried in the mass. This 
shrinks the blocks closer to their final dimen- 
sions. Later, these pipes are pumped full of 
cement and rich cement is forced down into 
expansion joints between the blocks, welding 
the dam into one monolithic structure. 
During this process, the riggers ceaselessly 
ride the high line, carrying up tools and other 
supplies to the workmen. Among other things, 
fiberboard forms are raced up the dam by 
the riggers. These are used for shaping the 
faces of the dam to fight off frost and erosion. 
They give a smooth face to the dam, and, be- 


BUILDING A DAM FOR CALIFORNIA 


These riggers are at work on the top of a 460 foot cableway headtower at the Shasta Dam. 
/ They move about on the narrow girders and the small platform with the assurance of a per- 


‘ son walking to work on a sunny morning. 


COMPLETING AN ARCH 


Concrete and steel are the ingredients. which 

assure the stability of our great dams that must 

withstand the pressure of millions of tons of 
water. 


HEROES OF THE HIGH LINE 


To build the Grand Coulee Dam required the efforts of 3,235 men, steel workers, mechanics, engineers 

and ordinary workers. From the Grand Coulee-Bonneville project alone came the power for processing one- 

third of the nation’s aluminum output for airplane production. It also furnished the huge block of power 
needed for the ‘‘mystery war plant’’ at Hanford, Washington. 


BARTLETT DAM NEARING COMPLETION 


ing porous, they first absorb water from the 
fresh concrete and then retain it, helping to” 


cure the concrete properly. 
A vexing problem to workers at Grand 


Coulee was its long apron. When the dam ~ 


discharges thousands of tons of water each 
second, the water must be delivered to the 


channel below as smoothly as possible or it ~ 
may eat back under the toe of the structure. ~ 


For months brains were wracked on this 


problem until ways were devised to make the — 
concrete surface smooth as velvet and thus — 


eliminate friction. 


During the preliminary operations, once ~ 
the dam site is selected, holes are drilled in- — 


to the subsurface. A rich concrete mixture — 


known as grout is forced down into these 
holes under pressure. Grout will flow into and 
seal off any cracks in the subsurface rock. 
Later, as the weight of the dam grows, other 
holes are drilled from galleries inside the dam 


to depths as great as several hundred feet and’ 
_again- grout is forced in at pressures up to 


five hundred pounds per square inch. 


ar BARR ES 


To keep equipment flowing in an unending — 


stream in the construction of the giant Grand 
Coulee Dam with a base of 3000 feet, a crest 
of 4300 feet and a height of 550 feet, high 
steel trestles were built over the dam site. 
Each of the first two carried three railroad 
tracks of standard gauge and a third carried 
four. The trestle was spanned by traveling 
cranes with a reach of 165 feet on each side. 


The crane operator and signalmen below com- 


municated with each other by telephone. 
At the Boulder Dam, riggers rode in a 


railed timber platform that hung from an — 


.eight-wheel track carriage above. The cable- 


way ship tender would wave a signal to the 


hoistman. The ship like a graceful bird 
would rise from the ledge, hesitate and then 


whip across the yawning canyon chasm at — 


1200 feet per minute. At the end of the trip 
the tender waved a flag. The carriage stopped, 


BARTLETT DAM TODAY 


The Bartlett Dam in Arizona is a multiple arch structure and the highest Behind Bartlett Dam stretches a lake covering two hundred thousand 
of the type in the world. At the top of the picture is seen an aerial acres. Through the spillway at the left water is flowing to supplement 
trolley swinging between steel high towers on either side of the dam, the irrigation needs of the Salt River Federal Reclamation Project. 


at tire hundred Foal per minute. Do Phrea 
minutes after leaving the Nevada rim of the 
canyon the rigger was on the floor of the 


BE Phvenix, Arizona, ‘enpincers had the problem 
of diverting a stream on their hands. An 
earth dike was built, keeping the stream at the 
_ right bank, during which time two buttresses 
ie were erected on either side of the permanent 
lf outlet channel on the left side of the dam. 
ia The river then flowed between these but- 
' tresses into the outlet channel. 

| Riggers were kept on their toes hauling ma- 
_ terials at the Bartlett Dam when it was neces- 
sary to erect a suspension bridge which car- 
tied an eight-inch pipe through which con- 
crete was being pushed by means of a two- 
ylinder pump. 

_ The desert’s heat again proved a nemesis 
jo contractors. A kiln dried tongue and 
groove lumber was used unsuccessfully. [n 
addition; three floods in the winter months 
inundated. the ‘infant dam, sweeping away 
much equipment. Undaunted, the riggers took 
‘to the air, intent upon making the schedule. 
_ When operating under a close schedule the 
_ tigger loses no time. He will often rush 
i over for material, bind it with chokers, leap 
onto the pile and signal for a quick rise with- 
out taking time for a moment's relaxation. 


| hunches. One rigger recalls an occasion 


ne. A hunch urged the rigger against the 
ride. He refused his friend. High up on the 
i. line a few minutes later, a choker broke, the 
ya 


me 


Jumber tumbled to the base below and the 
rigger barely saved his life by seizing the 
pores quickly. 

Riggers have often soared to heights of 

seven hundred feet above the ground, gam- 
i bling their life on the strength of a two inch 
|| cable. They soon acquire the qualities oi 
|| mountain sheep and they learn to move about 
on girders with extraordinary nimbleness. 
_ This nimbleness occasionally breeds over- 
onfidence which sometimes plunges riggers 
o their death. A false step, an error in judg- 
ment, a relaxed hold on the choker, a sudden 
twist of the cable, carelessness of any kind 
may be disastrous. Improper signaling or 
sickness may also cause fatalities. 

_ Often, on some dams, the rigger will carry 
a large paddle which is used to signal the 
high line skinner in the winch booth. Like 


ie 
high up in the air. When the rigger wants 


the large paddle is held up straight. A hori- 
wesu: movement stops its advance. 


; DISMANTLING STEEL SCAFFOLDING 


ply. a temporary purpose. These riggers are dis- 


i “carried three standard gauge railroad tracks, 
the steel was transported to Pacific Coast 
shipyards for war use. 


Like athletes, the riggers play their 


when a friend asked for a ride on the high 


Boy Scouts, the riggers wave the paddles | 


the cargo upon which he stands to start up, 


; Wie of the steel used in constructing a dam serves. 


Night work increases danger. The dam 


a at night is a sparkling gem with a profusion 


of lights everywhere, and the skinner in the 
booth often mistakes the flashing of inspec- 
tors’ lights with those of the rigger. 

- One night, when a rigger was about to 
clambor aboard some framework ready to be 
carried aloft, the carriage lurched forward, 
hurtling the rigger to the ground. As soon 
as the carriage settled, the rigger made an- 
other attempt to board the framework. Again, 
it lurched and the high lineman was sprawled 
on the rocky earth. 

“What the hell’s the big idea!” the rigger 
shouted at the skinner. 

Surprised, the skinner pointed toward the 
dam. <A flashlight was giving the signals of 
a rigger, but, later he found it was an in- 
spector. 

The night shift with all its lights so con- 
fused the riggers that red lights were intro- 


duced into all flashlights to prevent confusion 
far up on the high line. 

A rigger one cold autumn evening took his 
usual turn on the high line. His flash moved 
up and down, signaling for the carriage hoist- 
ing. Four circular movements of the flash- 
light jerked the carriage toward the head 
tower. High up on the almost completed 
dam, the rigger could see his dim objective. 
His flashlight fell to his side and the carriage 
ground on the main cable toward the tall 
tower. Another up and down movement, and 
he was heading for the workmen. 

Instantly he shot high above the dam, 
jockeying for position. Suddenly, the car- 
riage rolled back and forth a few times and 
stopped. The crazy tossing of the cargo also 
stopped. The winch was jammed again. The 
rigger could no nothing but wait in the cool, 
desert air, which already was bitter cold. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE IN 
MEXICO CITY 


After the students of the Medical School of 

Mexico City have been graduated they must 

spend six months in some remote town where 
modern medical methods are unknown. 


MY NAME IS Manuel Fuentes, and I was 
born in a city that was old when this was first 
called the new world. But Mexico City is 
modern today—modern as the medical school 
which I attended for four years. But before 
you can get your M.D. degree you must, 
according to law, spend six months in servicio 
social, social service, in some remote com- 
munity without medical facilities. It is a 
good law, because it serves the purpose of 
distributing scientific medicine to many com- 
munities which otherwise would never have a 
doctor, and it stimulates the interest of young 
medical men in other medical activities beside 
setting up a fashionable practice in Mexico 
City. 

I chose the town of Zinacantan in the state 
of Chiapas for my work and set out. First 
by train, then by bus, and finally by horse I 
arrived in the lovely valley in which I was to 
work for the next six months. I even had 
my sign ready, painted with my name and 
the fact that I was from the University of 
Mexicé, 

The mayor of the town was glad to see me; 
I was needed there, he said. They had even 
set aside an office for me fronting on the 
plaza. While J was nailing up my sign I met 
Pablo and his little sister Maria. Maria told 
me that Ocotz the curandero, or local medi- 
cine man, had heard I was coming and was 
going around telling everyone not to come to 
me because I had needles full of little animals 
that would eat people from the inside. And 
then J overheard the curandero talking loudly 
to some of the townspeople. 

“What do you want of the new doctor?” 
he said. “He brings dangerous, foolish new 
things. I learned the science of herbs and 
chants. from my father and he from his. It 
is the medicine of our Mayan ancestors, of 


the bat god. What was good for our fathers 


is good for us.” 

When I heard this I hurried to the church 
to talk to Padre Ramos, who listened with 
great sympathy and understanding to my 
problem. After a few minutes he said he 
thought he might have the answer. At mass 
the following Sunday Padre Ramos told his 
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BRINGING NEW MEDICINE — 
TO OLD MEXICO 


by Manuel Fuentes 


As told to Ken Richter 
Photographs by Ken Richter from European 


THE DOCTOR’S ARRIVAL 


Dr. Manuel Fuentes came to the village of Zinacantan by horseback, Along with his 
other supplies he carried the sign announcing that he is a graduate of the Medical 
School at Mexico City. 


congregation of my years of work in medical 
school and said that I had come a distance it 
would take over a month to travel by horse 
to bring the knowledge of a thousand men to 
Zinacantan. At first the people were openly 

ibious. Padre Ramos talked on, appealing 
to reason and to emotion. At last he could 
see that his people were convinced. And 
Pablo and little Maria were happy for me 
because now I could help their friends. The 
women of the church were happy too, for 
now perhaps fewer of their children would 
die each year. 

Next day my waiting room was full. 
People had come from the town and _ the 
farms in the hills, with their children and 
their parents. Some had come with slight 
injuries, others had come from mere curiosity 
—to see the new medicine and to hear the 
new chants—and others had come with real 


pain.. They were both hopeful and appre~’ 
hensive. } 

My first patient was a little man who ex- 
plained that sometimes his head hurt and 
sometimes his stomach hurt. Just now it 
was his stomach, he said. I had just begun 
the examination when we were startled by a 
loud crash. A rock wrapped in paper landed 
heavily on the floor among bits of window 
glass. I picked up the rock and unwrapped 
the paper. 

It was a note advising me to leave town, 
soon. No. signature appeared. “Just a 
joke,” I laughed, and thought nothing more 
about it until that night. 

On a tiny path that led out of town I was 
walking to the home of a patient. It was a 
quiet night, with only the occasional bark of 
a distant dog to disturb the purple quiet. A 
shot rang out from the bushes near me. | 


THE SCORPION 


Though its huge mandibles appear to be its 
most formidable weapon, the scorpion con- 

ceals its poison in a sharp spine at the end 
_ of a flexible tail. Its sting may be fatal to a 
child though it is seldom so for an adult. 


looked’ around for a moment, but secing 
nothing other than the moonlight on the path, 
T started on my way again. I had only gone 


few steps when I remembered feeling some- 
thing hit my hat. I stopped, took it off and 
‘saw a bullet hole clear through it, indicating 
the shot just missed the top of my head. 
- Very early the next morning I had a talk 
‘with the mayor and the priest.. I recounted 
what had happened and showed them my hat 
and a new note that I had found under my 
ffice door. The note said that I must leave 
Zinacantan by sundown or die. 
_ Padre Ramos said that the people there 
needed me and that this would be a disaster. 
The mayor told me that he could give me 
‘guards but that guards couldn’t protect me 
iainst shots in the dark. Reluctantly he 
ind Padre Ramos advised me‘to leave. 
a Just then we heard the sharp wail of a 
‘child, and the excited babble of voices. I ex- 
cused myself and hurried across the plaza to 
‘a group of Zinacantecos pressing close to the 
‘open door of a house, from which came 
‘sounds of a high-pitched chant. “It’s little 
‘Maria. She has been bitten by a scorpion!” 
‘ someone said. 
T hurried inside to see the curandero stand- 
‘ing over the bed on which Maria was lying, 
‘writhing in pain. ‘Fly away, oh evil vapors. 
Fly away out of the body of our little Maria. 
Fly away like the bat god of our Mayan an- 
sestors!” he chanted in a high monotone. He 
turned and saw me. With rage in his voice 
e ordered me out. “Go,” he said, “My 
; edicine won't work with an impostor in the 
om.” There was menace in the eyes of 
Maria’s father as he said, “Leave. Now.” 
Outside I hastily wrote a message and gave 
‘it to a long-legged lad. “Run to San Cristo- 
bal, to the telegraph office. Give them this 
message,” I said, and he left like the wind. 
looked at my watch and tried-to estimate 
how long it would take my wire to reach 
| Mexico City even if the telegraph were work- 
q ing well. - Maria was in great danger. Some 
scorpion. bites. will kill a child, while others 
ill make it ill for many hours. In Mexico 
a serum had been developed to treat scorpion 
bite, and it was LOE? this that I wired and I 


WAITING FOR THE 
DOCTOR 


After Maria’s miracu- 
lous recovery the new 
doctor’s office’ was 
crowded with eager 
patients. Formerly 
they had known only 
the crude ministra- 
tions and. primitive 
medicines of the local 
curandero, or witch 
doctor. 


THE PRIEST 
EXPLAINS 


Padre Ramos carefully 
explained to his pa- 
rishioners the good 
which could’ be ac- 
complished by the 
new doctor. who had 
come to’ their town. 


MARIA 


Had it not been for 
the swift arrival by air 
of serum from Mexico 
City Maria might have 
died from the bite of 
a scorpion. Her quick 
recovery completely 
discredited the local 

witch doctor. — 


THE EVIDENCE 


Dr, Fuentes had to face a 
hostility bred by centur- 
ies of superstition when 
he first came to Zina- 
cantan, After he showed 
the bullet hole in his hat 
made by a shot from am- 
bush. the priest thought 
it might be wise for him 
to leave. 


A SKEPTICAL 
AUDIENCE 


Expressions of doubt, 
suspicion and fear were 
written.on the faces of 
the simple’ Mexicans in 
Padre Ramos’ church 
when he tried to explain 
the benefits of modern 
medicine to, them. 


I waited anxiously in my office as the min- 
utes ticked slowly by until the boy reached 
San Cristobal and sent the telegram by the 
single strand of wire that connects San 
Cristobal with the cities in the north. 

The telegram arrived on the desk of Pro- 
fessor Ramirez, my biochemistry instructor, 
and good friend, who had told me that if I 
ever needed anything in a hurry to wire him. 
Dr, Ramirez has many influential friends, so 
within minutes an ambulance went screaming 
through Avenida Juarez on its way to the 
airport. Without delay a plane which once. 
carried bombs off the Canadian seacoast was 
winging past the snow-capped peaks which 
guard the Valley of Mexico. 

Still I waited in my office, hearing the high- 
pitched chant in the distance, which now was 
growing weaker. I could stand delay no 
longer. Picking up my kit I left my office 


and strode across the square to Maria’s house, 
determined that nothing would prevent my 
helping her? > 

No one offered resistance to my ministra- 
tions now. Even the curandero, whose chan 


ad sunk to a discouraged moan, waved his 
arms in a feeble imitation of the bat god an¢ 
aid no attention to me. 

Maria was pale and her heartbeat hard y 
audible as Padre Ramos entered, ready ‘o 
administer the last sacraments if needed. 

uxtla Guiterrez is two days by horse from 
Zinacantan. The ex-Hudson bomber irom 
lexico City arrived there at the last large 
irstrip in southern Mexico after less than 
wo hours. The plane had hardly stopped 
olling when a lad seized the package of 
serum and ran across the field to an ancient 
ravelair, whose oil-tossing motor was al- 
‘feady turning, ready to burst’ into a sput- 
ering roar as the package was thrust-into 
he hands of its young pilot. Doctor Ram- 
rez had arranged the connection well. 

Wings seasoned by twenty years of flying 
arried the old plane up over the mountain 
idges where the highway to San Cristobal 

ound its tortured way, and down the road- 
ess slopes into our valley. 

Padre Ramos was speaking a_ prayer, 
oftly, but with growing despair. Maria’s 

other looked first at her child and then 

(Continued on page 32) 
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HOPE FOR THE YOUNG 


The youngsters in Padre Ramos’ audience were confused by what he said, but they are less 
bound by traditions than their parents and the future will free them from many superstitions. 


THE RECONCILIATION 


Dr. Fuentes success with the townsfolk eventually won the witch doctor's admiration and he 
asked if he could become an assistant. 
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by Chen Shu-liang 
AT A MONGOL ENCAMPMENT 


A Chinese soldier stops for food and rest with a Mongol 

family. He is warmly welcomed because his hosts share 

his hatred for Japan which has mercilessly exploited their 

people. The mother wears the elaborate turban and hair- 
dress of the Mongol women. 
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A FARMER’S FAMILY 


The life of the Chinese farmer is one of endless hardship. Oftentimes the 
failure of a single crop, will mean starvation. A continual struggle must be 
carried on with the soil, the weather, debts, inflation and taxation. 


by Tsai Ti-chik 


BUILDING ROADS 


The war taught China the 

importance of roads. Work- 

ing with primitive tools the 

Chinese accomplished mir- 

acles in their fight for a- 

better system of communi- 
cations. 


by Ou Cha 
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A MIAO MARKET 
The Miao are a tribe of people living in the mountainous interior of China. 
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W oodcuts by Contemporary Chinese Artists 
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THE WOODCUT HAS BEEN used by Chinese artists since the tenth 
century, but it was not until the Japanese invasion that it became a popu- 
lar medium of expression. Then it went to war, Like our own propa- 
ganda posters it was used to celebrate the virtues of the Chinese people, 
civilians and soldiers alike, It pictured the heroism of soldiers fighting 
against mighty odds, the suffering of civilian victims of war, the weariness 
of forced marches and day-by-day army life, the idealism of the Chinese 
students and intellectuals, the tireless: labors of coolies, farmers and fac- 
tory workers, the ceremonials and customs of remote regions, and the in- 
numerable beauties of the ‘‘“Good Earth’’ from the mountains of Tibet to the 
borders of Mongolia. 

Most of the artists worked under tremendous difficulties with inadequat 
materials. Many were common soldiers and workmen without artistic train- 
ing, others were refugees from coastal cities hundreds of miles from: their 
homes. What they accomplished is another revelation of the new China— 
resourceful, courageous and democratic. 

The woodcuts reproduced here have been chosen from China in Black 
and White, a collection af the work of contemporary Chinese woodcut art- 
ists recently published by John Day. As Pearl Buck points out in her in- 
troduction, the modern Chinese are mingling with one another as never 
before in history and the intellectuals of the large cities are no longer 
ashamed of the hinterlands and are beginning to take pride in the land 
and the people. “‘The illiterate villager, the simple minded farmer, whom 
so many young intellectuals despised, has proved himself a stout soldier, a 
courageous fighter, under the worst of circumstances. Those pallid young 
men and women of the coastal cities, as fragile as lilies of the valley, as 
consciously delicate, have been stirred to something beyond their own heart- 
beats. It is beginning to dawn on them that they come of hearty stock and 
of red and earthy blood.”’ 
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by Huang Yung-tsa 


TEA STATION 


In war as well as in peace the typical Chinese tea station continued 
to provide refreshment for the people 


by Lin Te-hwa 


MOONLIGHT MARCH 


Willow trees and moonlight were favorite themes for the great paint- 

ers of the Chinese classic period. In the humble medium of the wood- 

cut this modern artist uses these same themes but to them he adds 
the grim patterns of mounted troops on the march. 


- Artist Unknown 
Be ine NATIVE DANCE IN SIKANG PROVINCE 


Like all nomads the people of Sikang love to dance. Here in cere- 
‘monial costumes with long sleeves and stiff skirts, dancers perform 
~~ for their fellow tribesmen within a stockade formed by tents. 


: TWO GENERATIONS | 


A father with his hoe and a 
son with his rifle personified the 
spirit of China during the war. 


BOATMEN 


- The boat-dwellers on China’s rivers are a people sep- 
arate and apart from those who live on the land. 
Most of the boat dwellers’ lives are spent on the 
decks of their craft or beneath the matting shelters 

: where they sleep and eat. 
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RAILWAY BRIDGE CHAIR CARRIERS WATER BUFFALOES 
Great builders in the past, As he pushes his way What the tractor i 
the Chinese will be great through crowded thor- the Wiseresn tacer te 
_ builders in the indus- oughfares the sedan-chair water buffalo is to the 
trialized future. Today bearer cries out ‘‘I bor- Chinese. Buffaloes do 
bridges of steel are being row your light. | borrow their best work in the 
thrown across the rivers. your light.’’ flooded fields of rice 


paddies. 
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WINTER IN VERMONT 


During the clear sunny 
days of winter the Ver- 
mont farmer cuts and 
stacks wood in prepara- 
tion for the spring sugar- 
ing season. In their spare 
time his wife and chil- 
drén clean and polish the 
equipment in the sugar 
house. 


MY NEIGHBOR SAID to me the other 


y day, in a wrathful mood, “I’d sure like to get 


one of those OPA fellas up here and work 
him a couple of days in my sugar woods. 
He'd know the work it is to make maple 
“syrup? ‘when I. put him through a day!” 

There. isn’t much profit incentive to mak- 
ing maple syrup but profit or no profit when 
spring breaks in the snowy woods the Ver- 
mont farmer has just got to sugar. It’s in 
his blood. 

LeRoy and Beulah Hescock — half a mile 
over the hill—were having their own wor- 
ries about the labor shortage. Roy hadn’t 
finished cutting his wood yet, the sap buckets 
needed one more coat of paint, he hadn’t 
finished making his crates, (the carpenter 
who made them in former years was in the 


Navy) and to top everything off he couldn’t 


get but one-gallon tin containers when most 
of his orders were for half-gallons. 

‘As a rule the farmer has his wood all cut 
and stacked by the time sugaring comes 
around. He starts working over his woods 
the previous fall—about October—and he cuts 
wood all through the fall and the good days 
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HARVEST IN THE MAPLE WOODS 


by Margaret Christowe 


of winter. The rest of the family—his wife 
and the children work in their spare time in 
the sugar house, cleaning and polishing the 
equipment, painting the buckets, getting 
everything ready. Then early in March the 
horses open up the snow drifts around the 
sugar house and break tracks through the 
woods to facilitate gathering the sap. Ordi- 
narily one man and a couple of boys can 
handle the sap gathering while mother and 
the girls do the “boiling.” But Roy’s two 
helpers were in the Army where they couldn’t 
smell the maple sap. Beulah’s helper was in 
Connecticut with her husband... 

Beulah and Roy were sitting in their big, 
warm kitchen listening to the radio when I 
arrived. I surprised them for usually I do 
not come up to my Vermont house until 
about June. 

“Say, you’re just in time to give a haat 
with sugarin’,” Roy said, jokingly. 

“I'd love to!” I was serious. 

“T don’t know what you could do,” Beulah 
said; ‘it’s hard work.” 

“Don’t you think city people ever do any 
hard work? Besides what’s so hard about it? 


\ 


Drawing by C. A. Bayard 
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You just gather the sap dad boil it down | ‘il 
it turns to syrup. Isn’t that all?” 

“Oh sure,” Roy: 
“That’s all!” 

A Vermonter is a slow mover as a rule bu 
if you saw him during sugaring you’d think | 
him the fastest human on feet. When Roy 
got the promise of two boys to help: ‘almost : 
ianediniely things began to happen, The — 
horses dragged wood on the dray sled, snort-— 
ing clouds of steam into the air, the dogs — % 
barking at their feet. You could see they . 
were enjoying it. Roy said the horses like to — 
get out for sugaring just as the men folk do 
after they’ve sat around the kitchen most of 
the winter listening to the women. 

“Do you think we'll use all] that wood? YT : 
asked. The horses had brought in five loads 
SOMPar Si. ; 

“We'll need more’n that. Lots more. “You! 
figure one cord of wood to fifteen gallons of 
syrup. I cal’ate we'll make us some six hun- 
dred gallons, providin’ old lady nature is wits 
us—and we'll need some forty cord.” 

From sun-up ’til dark, out in the suena 
house, the three of us worked like beavers — 


answered, laughing 


cua Roy directin; epee tions: rie put me to 
ashing and scalding buckets. 
out the storage tanks and tubs and troughs 
himself. Beulah took over the sugar house. 

Every plank, shelf, spoon and skimmer, sugar 

_ thermometer, receptacles, the 

scrubbed and disinfected. Everything had 

to be “spic spandy” she said. “There musn’t 

_ be a speck of dust anywhere. Not a leaf, not 

a splinter. If anything drops into the evapo- 
_ rator it'll discolor the syrup. Then you can’t 
‘sell it as ‘fancy grade’ and you won’t get top 
top price for it.” The two boys whom Roy 
_ hired to work after school cleaned and scalded 

the evaporator and then polished it "til it 

shone. : 
These preliminary chores took us about a 

_week, All of us were in a jolly mood. We 

_ talked and we listened and the days went 

“fast. Outdoors it was cold. The thermome- 

ter never went above twenty and sometimes 

‘it dropped ‘way down, but it was a dry, clear, 

invigorating cold. The woods were bare, the 

lige steely grey against the mountain, the 
spruces black against the snow. It was dead 
winter, yet there was something in the air— 

a waiting for something. The winter was 

U breathing its last frosty breaths. 
es Rove 1 asked, “what makes the sap run 
in a maple?” 

_ “What makes it run in any other tree?” 
_ He asked me back. (Just like a Vermonter. 
- They never will answer a question directly.) 

“Well in any tree, then.” __ 
“What makes the blood flow in your own 

- body ?” 

“Circulation, of course. The body manu- 
-facturers it first and then... ” 
“Same in a tree.” 
“But a tree has no circulation.” 
“Tn its own way it has. 
its own sap. 


“WORKING IN DEEP SNOW 


Deep snow makes the emptying of the maple sap buckets a hard 
’ job. Sometimes the men use snowshoes in the deep drifts. 


i 


He scrubbed 


floor, was - 


_ the new moon. 


We all stood around and watched it, 


_ The tree makes 
If she put out a good growth — 
of leaves last summer and breathed in vigor 
from the sun and stored up considerable food. 


Department oy Centervia, Vermont 


: she'll give out so much sap, accordin’. If 
she’s a poor tree, not thrifty, old or wounded 
_ from a tear in her branches she couldn’t store 


up so much strength and she'll not run so 
good.” 
“Roy, how are we going to know when 


to tap the trees?” I asked. 


_ “When spring comes,” he said. “‘She’ll peep 
around the mountainside early one of these 


“mornings. You'll feel her in the sunshine and 


whiff her perfume in the air. You'll see the 
icicles melt and the kids frolic in the snow. 
Then if she stays for a length you start 4 
ping. If she don’t, you don’t.” 

“Then what?” 

“You wait for another sign. Signs always 
run true to form. When the ice commences 
to crack and roar and the brook breaks 
through and spews over that means the time 
has come for tapping. The next sure sign is 
If it rises in the sky after a 
warm day—that’s sure fire for hanging up 
the buckets.” 

On Saturday afternoon the brook began 
to flow, bubbled up over a break in the ice. 
That 
night the cracking commenced. Next morn- 
ing before I’d opened my eyes in Beulah’s 
“company room” I heard the horses coming up 
the hill, and when I got out to the sugar lot 
Roy and Beulah and the boys were piling up 
the buckets on the sled. I jumped.on the sled 
and Beulah drove the horses up the hillside. 
Roy walked alongside, a tool kit slung over 
his: shoulder. Up in the wodds we scattered 
to place buckets by the tredas 

‘Ts the snow drawrin’ ydu in?” Beulah 
called to me. It certainly was :drawrin’”’ me 
in; In some places I sunk if to my hips. 

‘Walk light and try to wade atop the 
crust,’ Beulah instructed. ~ 

Beulah and the boys waded from tree to 
tree leaving a bucket under each. Roy had 


‘begun ‘tapping. He was using a common bit 


; 


process. The “‘spile’’ 


“ the bit I saw the sap ooze out of the hole | 
~and run down the bark, carrying with it the i H 


Gendreau 


eg, DRILLING A, TREE 


A common bit and bitstock is used to bore a hole 
not more than an inch and a half or two inches deep 
on the southern side of the maple trees. 


and Bistock. This is a serious business and ,, : 
the fapper is very intent, on his job. I{ 
stopped to watch him. After he withdrew} 


bit shavings. : 
“How deep do you bore?” 


v 


, EMPTYING THE BUCKETS 
Some of the larger trees have several 


“spiles’’ in them to speed up the gathering 


is an ordinary galvanized spout with a hook underneath. 


hree Lions 
bl hedienebte Lhe 


“It’s common to use a three-eighths-of-an- | 


mch bit and you bore a hole not more’n an 
inch and a half or two inches deep on the 
south or sunny side of the tree where it'll 
warm up the quickest. And I bore on an 
up-slant so’s the sap can run down-hill out 
of the spile.” 

“The spile?” 

“That’s this spout.”” He held up an ordi- 
nary spout of galvanized metal, with a hook 
underneath. “Now, you see, I just put it in 
the hole like this, tap it a little with my ham- 
mer. Now I hang my bucket on this hook 
under the spile, put a lid on and there you are. 
’Course if you’re tappin’ a big giant of a tree 
you can sometimes hang two or three buckets, 
dependin’.” 

Coming down the hill, my steps slowed up 
by the snow, I noticed things about the sugar 
house that had never occurred to me to look 
for before. The sugar house is usually 
plain, weather-beaten building, unpainted, 
nestling against the side of a hill. You can 
see that the person who built it planned it 
so the sled loads of sap could be driven along 
the upper side and emptied by gravity into 
the large storage tanks. These have been 


placed on the north side of the sugar house— 


ia Se 
Drawings by C. 


The covered bridge is a symbol of the Ver- 
mont countryside with its numerous valleys 
and little rivers. 


outside—so they will not be exposed to the 
heat of the fire, and on the shady side so 
they won’t be warmed by the sun, for the sap 
must be boiled as soon after it’s gathered as 
possible, and meanwhile it must be kept cool, 
else the bacteria will have a chance to develop 
in the sweet liquid and spoil the flavor. 

At one end of the house is an open shed 
piled full of good dry wood, handy to the 
maw of the arch. The arch is a long and 
narrow furnace made of iron, stones and ce- 
ment, or bricks. On it rests the evaporator 
or pan. The sap enters at one end, pouring in 
from the storage tank outside, and flows 
around the partitions of the evaporator. As 
the water passes off as steam, the liquid in 
the end farthest from the entering point gets 
thicker and thicker and finally is drawn off 
at intervals as syrup. 

The big producers have a somewhat more 
complex system. To save labor, instead of 

; catching the sap in buckets they use a pipe- 
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BOILING THE SAP 


Sometimes the maple syrup is prepared outdoors. As the sap from the maple trees is boiled the 
impurities rise to the surface. After they have been removed the syrup is passed through felt 


strainers to remove the “ 


Throughout the winter heavy snows some- 
times averaging ten feet in depth blanket the 
hills and valleys of Vermont. 


line system. Wires are strung on trees and 
upon stakes in the ground the preceding au- 
tumn and the tubing is suspended from this 
wiring. This prompt delivery of sap from 
tree to boiling tends toward improved quality 
because the sooner the sap is boiled the 
lighter the color and the finer the flavor of 
the syrup. 

“ The sugar house of the big producer is a 
clean, modern, light building looking inside 
much like a city factory—concrete floor, 


gleaming enamel and all kinds of precision . 


testing instruments. There is no stone or 
brick arch. Instead the evaporation is handled 
by a system of controlled heat—steam or gas 
or electricity. Gigantic drums line the walls 
ready to be filled with syrup and tending the 
evaporators is not one man doing the “boil- 
ing” but a group of, workers each with his 
own individual little job and a foreman 
over all. 


Roy calls this sles syrup on the as- 


sugar sand’’, 


A “tommyhawk” 


7 tub on a dray sled is the 
““modern’” 


outfit used by the Vermont sugar 
gatherer. 


sembly line.” It’s very efficient but not very. 


romantic. 


Beulah did our boiling while I helped. We 


both wore boots, ski pants, flannel lumber 


jackets and clean aprons that we changed 


twice a day, fresh cotton gloves and white 
turkish towels around our heads wrapped 
like the turbans of Turkish Sultans. 

Beulah was very adept, skillful and orderly. 
She had the tin gallon containers all lined up 
on one side. 


would pour the syrup that goes directly to the 


Into these, she explained, she 


~ 


consumer. (This trade, which consists of a 
list of hundreds of names, has been built up 


since Roy’s grandfather’s time. 


Before the - 


war Roy and Beulah shipped syrup out to 


missionaries in Japan, and sent both sugar and 


syrup to American teachers in the Balkans.) 


Lined up beside these cans are several fifty- 
gallon steel drums for the portion of the crop 
which is to be shipped to some dealer in 
maple products. 


out warm. The boys made haste with the 
horses, piled up behind the tub sled and back 
and forth they went in and out of the woods. 
Everybody was in fine humor. “Boy, I can 
just smell that sap running!’’ Roy exclaimed. 
Beulah began laying her fire about noon 
and had it roaring in no time. I watched the 
boys from the window. They each had a 
gathering pail and, going from tree to tree, 
emptied the buckets of sap into their own 
pails. When these were full, back they went 
to empty them into the gathering tub on the 
sled. Soon that was full and Roy turned the 
horses back toward the sugar house. There 
at the unloading place he put the spout to the 
storage tub in place and the sap gurgled 
through. Roy shouted and then I saw the sap 
pouring into the evaporator. Beulah looked 
up with eyes shining, smiling. We were 
sugaring now, in earnest. 
| Beulah walked around the foaming evapo- 
rator, her expert eye watching. As the sap 
boiled down she turned the faucet to let more 
pour in from the storage tank outside. Now 
and then she opened the iron door of the arch 
and threw a log in on the roaring fire. She 


if 


peer eos 


1e buckets Be new sap are 
; pet a sels. 


first. day was a ei run because it 
had frozen up in the night and the sun came 


_ dipped here and stirred there, skimmed off the 


impurities as they rose. Standing there in the 
clouds of steam, her hands in a pair of huge 
gloves—oversize so as to give her plenty of 
freedom—her head enormous in the white 
turkish towel, she looked like a creature from 
another planet, or the spirit of sugaring. Oc- 
casionally the foam threatened to boil over 
and then Beulah, quick as a bird, would scoop 
a drop of fresh cream out of a cupon the shel? 
and let it drop into the foam, and down the 
foam would subside, pacified. 

The sap bubbled and foamed and boiled for 
a seeming endless time. I was impatient to 
see it turn into syrup. 

“Takes a terribly long time, doesn’t it?” 
I remarked. 

“Why, no,” Beulah answered, “not when 
you consider you have to boil thirty barrels 
of sap to make one barrel of syrup.” 

“Thirty barrels to make one!” I was aghast. 

“Call the boys. I’m going to syrup off,” 
Beulah announced finally. I called to them 
and they knew what it was, for they came run- 
ning. Beulah was testing with the thermome- 
ter. Apparently it registered to her satisfac- 
tion but until Roy came she kept lifting the 
syrup high in the air and let it slide slowly 


buds’ll burst and the sap’ll stop running be- 
fore you know it. You've got to hurry.” 
The sap ran fine. If you watched it you 
saw the drops, one by one, and heard them 
plop into the pail. Some days it slowed down 
and you’d find an icicle in the spout. The sap 
doesn’t rise in the trees if it’s cold. But when 
freezing nights are followed by mellow days 
then you have good sugaring—the best. We 
had to “boil” many nights after a good day’s 
run and somehow what we “syruped off” 
around midnight had a flavor all its own. 
Friends and neighbors, driving by, seeing 
the lights, stopped in. Some of the lumber- 
jacks down fram camp for supplies came in. 
The talk was good. 
Roy told us stories in his Vermont twang, 
his words coming slow and meaningful. 
“My grandfather told us ’twas the Indians 
first made maple syrup,” he said. ‘He told 
us about a squaw woman who was cookin’ 
up a mess of deer meat in some sap from a 
‘sweet water tree’ and woman-like she sets 
there and lets the durned stuff cook down 
till it’s syrupy and the syrup tasted better 
than the venison itself so when her man 
comes home from his huntin’ and tastes of it 
it’s so good he goes out and make a cut into 
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Department of Conservation, Vermont 


THE SUGAR HOUSE 


At a time when the farmers get a ‘‘fast’’ 


run the fires in the sugar house are kept going day 


and night. It takes thirty barrels of sap to make a barrel of syrup. 


off the spoon, rich, golden and tantalizing. 

We all got our spoons and dipped into a 
saucer, What nectar! What a flavor! No 
maple syrup ever tasted like this. 

“Well?” Beulah asked Roy. 

“Good. Extra good. But sweet. When 
I tasted of the sap this morning it tasted 
sweet too. Means we’ve got to get a move on. 
How’s the sugar sand?” 

“T haven’t noticed too much yet.” 

“Well watch for it. Don’t let it burn into 
the ’vaporator. And don’t ‘syrup off’ on the 
same side every time. - Keep swapping. How 
much do you cal’ate you’re making?” 

“About four gallons to the hour.” 

When they had gone I asked Beulah why 
we had to hurry. 

“When the sap is extra sweet the prophets 
say the season’ll be short, but you'll get a lot 
more syrup out of every barrel of sap, That’s 
why Roy asked how much we were making. 


Lots of sugar sand means the same thing. The 


the maple tree with his tomahawk, sets in a 
piece of bark and collects the sap, and evapo- 
rated it by dropping hot stones in a kittle.” 

“then?” 

“Well, then, the white folks commenced 
makin’ it after they got here, learnin’ every- 
thing as they did from the Indians. ’Course 
they didn’t make only syrup. It was mostly 
sugar they made because they couldn’t buy 
sugar of the store as we can. 

“They did a lot of harm to the trees in 
those days, not knowin’ any better. They did 
their tappin’ by striking two blows with the 
axe against the tree—the gashes coming to- 
gether at the bottom. Then they druv a 
thing called a tappin’ . instrument—musta 
been eight to ten inches long—into the tree 
and hammered the spile into that. 

“They didn’t catch the sap in buckets as 
we do but in wooden troughs. And they 
didn’t boil as we do. They had no sugar 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Poland bitterly regrets the loss of the historic city of 
wow to Russia as a result of the new boundary. line. 


POLAND BEGINS ITS FIGHT FOR PEACE 


fhousands of Poles are returning daily to the 
lesolate ruins of the capital and the countryside. 


Sovfoto 


AFTER THE LONG blackout contes’ news 
from Poland. It comes most readily from 
Warsaw because, although ruined, it is never- 
theless the capital, the seat of government and 
of foreign embassies and missions. From 
Warsaw, letters are arrivng and good letters, 
telling of families re-united, of the beginning 
of the alleviation of wretchedness and misery. 
To supplement letters we, in London, gather 
round our friends who profit by special 
couriers or seize upon the members of Polish 
missions. Some weeks ago we rose at six 


‘to breakfast with a Polish visitor lodging in 


a remote section of London who was return- 
ing the following day to Warsaw and was 
besieged by inquirers. The only free mo- 
ment he had was from 8 to 8:30 a.m. 

We learn many things. For instance that 
many distinguished scholars, scientists and 
artists have survived and are at work again. 
We grasp at every detail of information: that 
Warsaw women are looking smart, that some 
radio. sets are now obtainable; that the Ma- 
donna of Czestochowa is intact and pilgrims 
are swarming the road as of old to visit her 
shrine; that the southwestern countryside is 
unspoiled because war passed quickly over 


by Louise Llewellyn Jarecka 


that territory sparing many precious historic 


shrines. 


It is much too early to say just when 
Poland will again become a homogeneous and 
united nation. There is bitter enmity be- 
tween the Polish government and the opposi- 
tion groups outside the country. Just how 
tragic this hatred is, and how it involves in- 
ternational relationships, is indicated by a 
statement made on January 24 in London by 
Zygmunt Modzelewski, Under Secretary of 
the Polish Ministry. He charged that Gen- 
eral Anders, the head of the Polish Army in 
Italy and formerly associated with the Polish 
Government in exile, is sending agents into 
Poland to maintain “gangs of bandits.” The 
Secretary said they are trying to kill mem- 
bers of the government and people who are 
collaborating with it. He said that as a re- 
sult of these sinister activities the Polish 
workers had suffered nine hundred deaths up 
to three or four months ago, while the Social- 
ists had lost two hundred and fifty members. 
From an international point of view the accu- 
sation was made more serious when the 
Under Secretary accused Great Britain of 
paying about four million dollars a month to 
support General’ Anders’ army. He also 
added that General Anders was receiving 
large subsidies from abroad in American 


currency. 


Needless to say the Polish opposition 
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-self and family for ten days. 


abroad is equally sensational in its denuncia- 
tions and in its descriptions of the crimes of — 
the Polish government in Warsaw. Many 
Poles have traveled by way of the green ~ 
frontier over the mountains and turned up in ~ 
Rome with grim tales calculated to strike ter- q 
ror to the hearts of their colleagues still lin- © 
gering there as refugees since 1939 and 1940. | 
In other European capitals as well, especially 
in London where Poles are galvanized by mis- 
trust and suspicion, similar stories abound. — 
The Polish governmient is constantly being 
denounced for murdering its opponents. 
Obviously, for the average citizen Poland — 
cannot be a happy country at this stage of ~ 
her convalescence after the calamitous experi- 
ences of the last six years. People are very 
badly nourished and are wanting in the de- — 
cencies and often the necessities of life. There — 
is the usual and unavoidable maladjustment | 
that follows in the wake of a devastating war. 
The average intellectual earns about three 
thousand zloty-amonth, enough to keep him- 
The highest 
salaried government official gets a monthly 
salary of two thousand zloty, the equivalnc 
on the black money market, which every one © 


patronizes, of less than twenty dollars. This | 
sum will buy just eight meals in a good © 
restaurant. Furthermore, there is the post- — 
war crime wave, common to all allied nations, 
from which a stricken country like Poland — 
suffers acutely. There have also been de- — 
serters from the Russian armies who have 
caused terror by looting and other crimes — 
with the result that sections of the population 4 
have been inflamed with resentment and — 
hatred of what they declare to be Russian — 
domination and oppression. These acts are ~ 
committed by unruly minority groups and — 
are severely dealt with by the Russian High ~ 
Command as they would be by the Poles — 
themselves. 4 
Meanwhile there are signs inside Poland of ~ 
great industry, enthusiasm and determination. — 
Though food is limited in quantity there 
has been, no starvation this winter because ~ 
the harvest was good. The enemy was out — 
of the country just in time, and the work of 
the absent farmer was done by the soldier. 
The worst handicap is a twenty percent re-— 
duction of live stock. Nine million horses — 
and six million cows were slaughtered by the 
Germans and milk is scarce. Employees in — 
offices and factories receive what is known — 
as “wet rations” free, that is three meals a 
day in a canteen. But if they prefer they © 
may have a card for “dry rations” to be car- — 
ried away. With these they receive an ample — 
portion of sugar and a certain amount of 


ie 


« 
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: _ dried fruit and. 


hard to obtain by ordinary means. 


When the boundary settlement with Rusa. : 


went into effect and Poland renounced its 
eastern and northern sections in exchange for 
German territory there followed a_ biblical 
exodus and a trek westward. For two weeks 
interminable lines of households on wheels 
and on foot poured out over the plains, 
through the forests and across rivers: peas- 
ants with looms, with ancient dower chests, 


_ with farm implements including windmills. To 


facilitate this hegira, the Polish Red Cross 
maintained stations along the main routes 
where rest and refreshment were offered. 
Then on. they flowed towards Katowice, 
where the normal life had been scarcely dis- 
turbed, Wrocklaw (Breslau) and other for- 
‘mer German towns and settlements in Silesia. 


~. Employment in the mines was the objective of 


some. Though a number of the mines were 
inundated, those in condition have better 
_ technical equipment than those of Great Brit- 
ain. All have been taken over by the Poles. 
_A great many unconscripted German tech- 
nicians in Silesia were retained at high sal- 
aries. But man power is badly needed here 
_as it is throughout all Poland, which lost six 
_and a half million of her population, killed. in 
battle, exterminated and deported. There is 
‘good reason to believe that the deportation 
of Germans from the new Poland has been 
accomplished with a mildness and humanity 
in sharp contrast to the Hitlerian bestiality 
practiced by the erstwhile conquerors in eject- 
ing their victims to make Lebensraum for the 
Herrenvolk. 
Lodz, the Polish Manchester, center of the 
great textile industries, is humming with ac- 


_ tivity. Every one who understands the ways 


of a loom turns his face towards Lodz. The 
mills there continued to function during the 
war almost without interruption and are now 
producing all the woolens necessary to clothe 
the Polish Army. And of excellent quality 
they are. We observed a mission of young 
officers fresh from Poland swinging through 
_ the corridors and waiting rooms of the Polish 


Embassy in London the other day in their . 
long, smart, belted top-coats and square caps. 


‘There is no better dressed army in Europe 
than they. A certain amount of cotton too is 


“available to the mills from Russian and Asi- 


atic sources. Most of the great textile fac- 
tories are privately owned—an exception to 
the new general nationalization ae for ie! 
indus 

Craftsmen even are ‘moving to Lodz aad 
_ setting up centers for homespuns. There 


was a well conceived plan in the last years 


eee the war to raise the economic stand- 


£ : ancient. skills dwelt in the racial memory. 


For their woolens the folk used vegetable 
ae extracted from the native plants. This 
Rei Sane of a tradition dating back 


“was a recent ‘pre-war development. The 
peasants, who had almost forgotten the use 


is of Eee e oe Tad begun again to a 


ul 


cy Pahodett ie latter i 


ard of Poland’s rural population wherever the 


many. centuries even to prehistoric tribal life 


AFTER THE 
BOMBARDMENT 


The scarred and black- 
ened skeleton of the 
Prudential building tow- 
ers above the capital as 
a grim and conspicuous 
symbol of the fate which 


_was Poland’s, Thanks to 


its steel framework, 
it suffered relatively less 
damage than many other 
of Warsaw’s important 


_ buildings and it may pos- 


sibly be repaired. 


BEFORE THE BOMBARDMENT 


The Prudential, Warsaw’s only 
skyscraper, was built according 
to American engineering stand- 
ards. It contained expensive 
apartments and faces Plac Na- 
poleona formerly. one of the 
capital’s busiest thoroughfares. 
This picture was taken in the 
early days of the war before 
the full fury of the German at- 
tack hit Warsaw. !n the fore- 
ground is an unexploded aerial 
bomb converted into a recep- 
tacle to collect funds for air 
raid defense during the tragic 
days of resistance. 
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THE SHELL OF WARSAW’S OPERA HOUSE 
Though Warsaw’s opera house was completely gutted by bombs its beautiful facade still stands. 


the plants containing coloring matter, finding 
that they could combine them with the culti- 
vation of the medical herbs so popular in 
Poland. The results of this collective work, 
involving the efforts of artists, pupils, chem- 
ists, naturalists, experts and amateurs of art 
as well as the craftsmen and artisans them- 
selves, were displayed at the Polish pavilions 
of the international expositions both in Paris 
and New York where they excited a won- 
dering admiration. A favorite haunt of 
American visitors in Warsaw was the little 
shop in the Aleje Jerozolimski where these 
peasant products, such as woolens, linens, 
draperies, tapestries, rugs and pottery were 
sold. It is impossible to tell yet to what 
extent these interesting industries can be re- 
vived, especially as the chief flax-growing 
regions are beyond the Russian border. Be- 
sides many of the older weavers must have 
perished. One of the best of them was 105 
years old in 1939. But I have heard of a 
movement in Danzig to establish some hand 
looms though it seems that the adequate cap- 
ital for the venture is not yet forthcoming. 
It is to be hoped that the Russians will follow 
the good example of the Poles in the former 
Polish territories of the north and the east 
and also in the southeastern Carpathians in 
creating conditions under which this “poetry 
of the hand” may continue to thrive. 


While Lodz is a sort of second capital ee 


whose economic importance has attracted a 
number of government offices to the city, 
Krakow, still the lovely medieval town of tur- 
reted monuments, plastic with counterpoint in 
stone, is the mecca of the arts and sciences. 
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One Pole just back in London declared: 
“Krakow has not changed—the same old pro- 
fessors in the same old threadbare capes 
carrying the same shabby brief cases with the 
same useless bundles of papers.” Neverthe- 
less many of the old professors are missing 
since the fatal night when they were rounded 
up by the Germans by “invitation” to a lec- 
ture in the great hall of the University, after 
which they were crowded in a lorry like cattle, 
and taken to a concentration camp. Many 


of these distinguished scholars never returned. 

Warsavians are especially quick and in- 
genious at reconversion. They are not con- 
tent to wait for permission from the author- 
ities, but stream back to establish themselves 
in ruined houses where they improvise cafés 
and all manner of small business, the profits 
of each covering the maintenance of a few 
families. However, there is an astonishing 
degree of order in the city. The ministries 
have all moved in from Praga across the 
river. Schools, hospitals and insurance as- 
sociations are busy and with help of public 
funds even private dwellings are being re- 
stored. Law courts ate in full swing, em- 
ploying, in addition to the men, sixty women 
judges, attorneys and assessors. 

Skeletons of many buildings still stand in 
Warsaw. A few were unharmed, including 
Hotel Polonia where several of the embassies 
are temporarily located. It is just opposite 
the site of the former main railway station 
and next door to the old waiting lounge for 
bus passengers bound for the flying field. 
When we were early we used to drop in to 
the Polonia for coffee. The Prudential’s 
skyscraper dominating the Plac Napoleona,. 
minus its top stories, still towers above the 
city, a scarred and blackened shell. Yet its 
American construction withstood the storm 
and it may possibly be restored. 


Many buildings along the broad avenue 
that flanks Lazienki Park are untouched. 
This was Warsaw’s laxury quarter, where 
German officialdom  battened. Belvedere 
Palace, residence of sovereigns and dictators, 
is among them. But the royal castle was de- 
stroyed with its inlaid floors of two hundred 
different kinds of precious woods, its match- 
less girandoles and collections of beautiful old 
native kilims, or rugs, and Turkish cloth-of- 
gold girdles in which the medieval Polish 
nobleman swaggered. The Old City and its 
ancient painted houses has all but disap- 


THE CHURCH OF THE THREE CROSSES 


Once one of the most beautiful ecclesiastical structures in the heart of Warsaw, the shattered 
walls of The Church of the Three Crosses stands in the center of the section of the city where 
many historic uprisings against tsarist power began. 
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"peared. Most of these houses had been’ fee 


deemed since the last war and many were 
remodeled to serve as apartment houses. The 
Old City was crowded with artists of national 
fame. One of the houses was used as a gal- 
lery for smart picture shows. In another 
was a tavern five centuries old described in 
Sinkiewicz’s novels. Going to Fukier’s to 
taste the century-old mead was one of the 
things one did as a sort of initiation to the 
_ Polish way of life. 
The lovely facade of Warsaw’s temple of 
‘music, the Wielki Teatr, is standing. But 
the building is roofless and gaping. Only a 
few broken shafts remain from the colonnade 
of the most impressive Unknown Soldier’s 
Tomb in all Europe. But there are no more 
children playing under the trees of Saski 
Park just behind it, no gossiping nurse-maids 
and no old gentlemen buried in reveries and 
news columns. Across on the other side of 
Pilsudski Place is the fashionable Hotel 
Europejski, or the sorry remains of it. The 
noble span of Poniatowski Bridge connecting 
Warsaw with the suburb of Praga is broken 
asunder. The National Museum on the 
Warsaw side is upright though looted of its 
treasure. — 

Economically things move fast. There is 
a big building programme for shipping, al- 
ready under way. The ministry of Justice 
has prepared a decree for the conscription of 
men from eighteen to fifty-five and women 
from eighteen to forty-five for reconstruction 
work. Family conditions, present occupations 
and state of health are taken into considera- 
tion. Compulsory work for a two year 


period is outlined; possible penalties for fail-. 


ure to comply are expropriation from lodg- 
ings or deportation. 

The problem of the return of Polish exiles 
from abroad is a difficult one. This may per- 
haps be accomplished inside a year. It-is a 
question principally of transport and routes. 
Poland lost half her manpower and there 
are still more than a million males in foreign 
states. Three thousand are being moved 
daily from Germany into Poland with the 
help of the Red Cross and the Soviets. A 
mission in Berlin in conference with an allied 
committee determines priority according ‘to 
- occupation: scientists, teachers, miners, of- 
ficers and the most necessary specialists come 
first. They go through American and Brit- 
ish zones. by lorry and through the Russian 
zone by train. At first there were complaints 
of mismanagement, but now the Red Cross is 
active at all boundary stations; and all trans- 
ports are convoyed so as to protect them from 
bands of marauders. Two hundred thousand 
Poles are coming from Russia by boat. 
Once inside Poland the repatriated are 

taken directly to their destinations, usually to 
the new western or northern areas, where 
they. receive work or allotment of ground and 
houses. Propaganda agitation against — re- 
turning is now prohibited. Still “there are 
mixed feelings, hesitations and doubts. Some 
enthusiasts have presented the situation too 
favorably before men who know well the 
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HOTEL POLONIA 


Many buildings along 
the broad avenue that 
flanks Lazienki Park, 
once Warsaw’s luxury 
quarter, are undam- 
aged and it was here 
that German official- 
dom. lived in splendor. 
Today Hotel Polonia 
is the headquarters of 
the British Embassy 
and many: other for- 
eign diplomats. 


RED ARMY WOMAN 
IN LUBLIN 


Lublin was founded in 
the twelfth century 
and since that time it 
has played an impor- 
tant part in both the 
military and commer- 
cial life of Poland and 
Russia. This Red Army: 
traffic woman. stands 
before one of the 
gateways leading to 
the old market place. 
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CVOSS Aye 


by Hugo H, Schroder 


Photographs by the author 


OUR TWO NATIVE species of pelicans look 
somewhat alike as far as bodily appearance 
is concerned, but there the resemblance seems 
to end. The white pelican differs from 1tS 
relative, the brown pelican, in many ways 
beside the difference in the color of its 
plumage. It is larger in size. It is primarily 
a bird of the interior, although occasionally 
it will nest in coastal regions. Brown peli- 
cans, on the other hand, are strictly salt water 
residents. The summer range of the big 
white birds extends into the northern United 
States and southern Canada, while the brown 
birds do not nest beyond South Carolina. 

Even the nesting habits of the two species 
differ. White pelicans nest on the ground, 
usually congregating on islands in the in- 
terior; brown pelicans will nest in trees 
wherever they are available, although they 
nest on the ground in treeless regtons. How- 
ever, the brown birds always nest in salt 
water regions. 

On only one occasion have I found both 
species nesting together; that was on a 
coastal. island in Laguna Madre, Texas, 
where there were thousands of white pelicans 
along with a smaller number of brown peli- 
cans and various other water birds. All white 
pelican nesting colonies are west of the Mis- 
sissipp1, River, ranging from the Gulf of 
Mexica to California and northward to Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan. 

Strange though it may seem, some of the 
white pelicans’ migrate from their summer 
range in the northwestern regions to the 
Florida peninsula and the islands of the West 


WHITE PELICANS IN FLIGHT 


On the, ground the pelican is an ungainly creature, but when it 
takes flight its ugliness is transformed into the sheer beauty of 
aerial movement. The-.birds below are rising from Brevard Island, 
Florida. At the left are two white herons from the National Audu- 
bon Society refuge in Laguna Madre, Texas. 


come from. the more northerly of the nest 


from summer to winter range. In winter I 


flocks winter in other sections of the Florida 


coasts and in the interior. 


When they rest they seem to congregate on 


the south shore of Brevard Island, lining up 


in the only open area on the island, just be- 
yond the edge of the water. We visited the 


region at various times to try for photographs: 


of the birds at rest or in flight. Even when 
there were hundreds of the big birds lined 
up along the shore, we were usually unable 
to secure any photos before the flock took io 
the air, heading for the open water of Mos- 
quito Lagoon, where they came to rest a hun- 
dred yards offshore. 
| Later they would swim around in . 
Jagoon and begin feeding. Their feeding i 
done in a different manner than that of ie 
brown pelicans; the latter takes to the air 


to scout for his dinner and when he sights 


2 fish he plunges head first into the water 
from a distance of twenty or more feet above 
the water. White pelicans catch their fish 
while swimming, or while wading in shallow 
water. 

_ We watched the white pelicans spread out 
in Mosquito Lagoon at the start of their din- 
ner roundup. They moved steadily forward, 
grabbing at whatever fishes came within 
range of their big beaks. Birds at the front 

of the big flocks had the advantage over the 
less fortunate ones at the rear. Frequently 
some of the birds in the rear ranks would fly 
up ahead of the flock so they could secure a 


ly that these Tea 
colonies, traveling several thousand miles — 


have found hundreds of the big white birds 
at Brevard Island which is the main nest 
colony of the brown pelicans on the east’ 
coast of Florida. I have also seen small. 


more advantageous position in the fish round- 
up. The movement from rear to front con- 
tinued as long as the birds were feeding. 

_- After their hunger was satisfied for the 
time being, the entire flock rose into the air 
to perform one of their spectacular aerial ex- 
hibitions. As the big birds took flight from 
the water, their efforts seemed labored, but 
they soon got under way with slow even 
strokes of their powerful wings, climbing 
high up_in the air. While at rest these birds 
presented an almost. all-white appearance ; 
when they took flight, the black feathers on 
the wings provided a decided contrast in 
plumage. 

(Continued on page 32) 


CONCLAVE OF 
YOUNGSTERS 


These solemn youngsters, 
still too immature to fly, 
are gathered together in 
a nesting colony on an 
island in Yellowstone 
Lake, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Here they 
are assured of complete 
freedom from marauders. 


‘NATIVE SONS OF 
OREGON 


These pelicans were born 

on the Malheur Wild 

Life Refuge in Oregon. 

The pelicans have made 

use of haystacks aban- 

doned by farmers fo make 
their nests. 


White pelicans may be seen in 

such widely separated parts of 

America as Oregon and Florida. 

They are among the largest North 

American Birds and have a wing 

spread of nine feet and an over 
all Jength of five, 


The switchback highway from lIran’s southern desert to the central plateau was built by the 


THE PERSIAN CORRIDOR 


OS. 


A, M. Sanfor 
THE YOUNG SHAH 


Major General Connolly who commanded the 
Persian Gulf Command is seen here with the 
phon ‘young Shah Riza Pahlavi seated in the fore- 
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Allies to carry goods to Russia over some of the world’s most difficult terrain. by Edith Guevara 
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FHE FIGHT FOR OIL jn the Near East has 
been going on for many years, but it in- 
creased in intensity and bitterness when the 
new regime of the “National Government of 
Iranian Azerbaijan” was established at 
Tabriz. 

Wedged in the north of independent Iran, 
it forms a pocket between Russia, Turkey and 
the Caspian Sea. Its very position in the land 
ridge of the Middle East suggests this new 
autonomous province might be a Trojan horse 
within Iran, or the bellweather for a northern 
secession movement from it, which will ex- 
rend Russia’s cordon sanitaire and ring the 
rich oil fields of the Caucasus. It may be re- 
called that the present Caucasian Soviet Re- 
publics, such as Georgia, were similarly cre- 
uted. Once they were independent and long 
go they also belonged to a weak shah. 

The present crisis has its origin in Allied 
Lend-Lease in War I]—and in the hundred 
year old conflict between British and Russian 
mperialism in Iran. Today Iran is no longer 
1 land veiled in mysticism and romance; it is 
1 powder keg. The Azerbaijan province is 
in illustration. 

However, tied in with Lend-Lease is the 
Atlantic Charter that guarantees independent 
-ountries their sovereignty, and the pledge of 
he United States to participate in interna- 
ional affairs. When these facts are allied 
with the rising nationalism of countries such 
is Iran, there is potential fire that threatens 
he old concept of spheres of influence in the 
Near East. 

Our gigantic expenditures in Iran were re- 
yealed when the United States stated it had 
spent $100,000,000 there—about $35,000,000 
n roads; $25,000,000 on some thirty-eight 
amps and on surplus materiel estimated at 
$15,000,000. In addition, when 1946 arrived, 
we had two military missions in Iran, sched- 
tiled for a two years’ stay. These facts were 


British Information Service 


The shrine of Shah Nametullah in the vil- 

lage of Mahun in south Persia is considered 

one of the finest examples of architecture 
in the Near East. 


made public when Iran again demanded 
Allied troops be withdrawn from her soil. It 
led Representative Karl Mundt of South Da- 
kota to comment, “In my mind, this is back- 
ing up a long way ‘from the pious phrases 
once enunciated in the Atlantic Charter.” 

According to the Tripartite Treaty of 1942 
with Iran and Britain, Allied troops were to 
be withdrawn from Iran at the end of the 
war. Allied investments in Iran, such as 
roads, were to belong to Iran, whose inde- 
pendence was to be assured. 

The year 1942 is the beginning of our own 
story in Iran, for it started our investments 
and troops into the Middle East, following 
the pattern traced by British and Russian 
soldiers for the last one hundred years. The 
goals were the same: control of oil and stra- 


PRELUDE TO ACTIVE SERVICE 
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There is a subtlety and delicacy about the 

architecture of Iran that is unequalled by 

any other Moslem land. This is one of the 
many mosques in Teheran. 


tegic centers of communication. For Britain 
and Russia Iran was still the gate to the 
Orient; “the back door to the Caucasus.’ To 
protect this gate each had to maintain a sphere 
of influence in Iran. Britain’s stake was tre- 
mendous, she was part-owner of the wealthy 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. And off Iran’s 
coast the British naval base at Bahrein and 
her airports supervised British-American oil 
shipments from the Persian Gulf. 

To understand Iran’s plight and our own, 
it is necessary to examine the sands, waste- 
lands and mountains that figured so promi- 
nently in War II. In this Arab hinterland 
there are fifteen to twenty million inhabitants, 
most of them Shiites, a dissident Mohamme- 
dan sect. In neighboring Iraq, the first Arab 
state to obtain membership in the old League 


Only a small fraction of the millions of American soldiers who sailed to all parts of the world were destined for Iran, but the work they did there 
in transferring Lend-Lease goods across deserts and mountains to Russia was one of the most important operations in the war. The United States 
spent over $100,000,000 on roads, camps and other construction work. 
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THE SHAH’S PALACE 


The gateway to the Shah’s palace 
in Teheran is an unhappy result of 
an effort to combine the tradi- 
tional architecture of Persia with 
that of the Occident, There is 
little about Teheran today with its 
modern hotels, offices, buildings, 
shops and factories that recalls the 
artistic glories of ancient Persia. 


MOTORIZED 
INFANTRY 


lran’s army is not large 
but it has been supplied 
with modern equipment, 
much of it under the 
terms of Lend-Lease. 


BURROWING THROUGH 
THE MOUNTAINS 


This loop in mountainous 
Luristan indicates the dif- 
ficulties of railroad con- 
struction in |ran — liffi- 
culties that have greatly 
hindered the economic 
development of the coun- 
try. 


of Nations, 250,000 Persians (Iranians) 
brush shoulders with 500,000 Kurds, con- 
sidered the fiercest warriors of the East when 
they left their mountain homes to massacre 
Armenians. 

Across the Persian Gulf is Saudi-Arabia 
where Ibn-Saud placed armored tanks along- 
side camel-riding Bedouins when the na- 
tionalism of that peninsula awakened. Irani- 
ans watched him settle agricultural settle- 
ments with nomads still untouched by civiliza- 
tion. Britain also tried to “improve” Arabia 
and travelers saw some highlighted results, 
such as Aden, Britain’s Red Sea Gibraltar. 
What voyagers didn’t notice particularly was 
the great naval base and fueling station that 
handled traffic bound for India and the Far 
East. Nor did they hear about the juncture 
of the submarine cable system of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company that reaches from Africa 
to India and Australia. They didn’t see figures 
stating that Iran alone supplied a million or 
more ‘metric tons-of crude petroleum oil per 
year, the profits of which were shared with 
Standard Oil of California. 

Meantime Iran’s inhabitants depended on 
the soil for a livelihood, and in addition to 
the richness of her soil there was oil. Agri- 
culture was backward, most of the people poor 
and hungry. Yet with each passing year their 
ambitions were whetted. World commerce 
stopping at their door showed what oil could 
do. Iran wanted to manufacture her own 
products. Her nationalistic conscience de- 
manded that her independence should pay 
these dividends. 
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‘into War. tT via Hitler who had already re 


chological weapon against the Allies. 

_ While the West thought doing business 
with Iran impossible because of her back- 
wardness, Hitler was pushing his Drang nach 
Osten, determined to have Iran’s oil. ‘The 
Reich cleverly devised a barter plan that, by 
1939, resulted in Germany providing Iran 
with one-third of her imports and taking one- 
fifth of her exports. German teachers, with 
textbooks, radios, electric clocks and har- 
monicas had invaded Iran. It was then the 
Ankara radio denounced German “aggres- 
sion” in Iran and opened the way for Britain 


d Russia to rush to Iran’s defense. They 


ois sent armored cars and trucks in August, 1941. 
sponded to her nationalism, using it asa PSYp 


_ At that point our Allies were not impressed 
with Iran’s nationalism. Russia saw a threat 
to her oil deposits in the Caucasus. Britain 
feared that her life-line might be cut, and that 
she would have to supply the Far East via the 


Cape of Good Hope, a distance of 13,000 


miles. 

But it was not easy to subdue independent 
Iran. Iran’s pride had been built up by Hit- 
ler’s propaganda, for Hitler had dubbed him- 
self a descendent of the Prophet Mohammed, 
and he called the Persians “‘fathérs of the 
Aryan race.’ Further, Rezi Shah had brought 
Tran’s economy a long way, having given Iran 


KEEPING THE SUPPLIES 
FLOWING 


When the U. S. Army 
took over the operations 
in the two principal Per- 
sian Gulf ports, they 
modernized them and 
nearly tripled their ca- 
pacity. The turn around 
time for vessels was re- 
duced from fifty to seven 
days. 


THE GREAT SQUARE 
AT ISFAHAN 


The Maidan-i Shan in 
the center of Isfahan, 
one of the world’s larg- 
est squares, was used 
by the Shahs of old 
Persia for tournaments. 
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a national co-educational system, public 
works, highways and railroads. He had suc- 
ceeded in curtailing British oil concessions 
and profits. 


Nevertheless, Britain went ahead. In the 
early spring of 1941 Iran no longer had any 
choice about her position. Britain used the 
provisions of the Anglo-Iraqui Treaty of Al- 
liance, signed June 30, 1930. This treaty 
stipulated that in the event of war Iraq would 
furnish the British aid in the form .of all 
facilities and assistance including use of rail- 
roads, rivers, ports, aerodromes and means of 
communication, 


In August, 1941, Britain’s Indian troops 
landed on southern Iran in a blazing heat, 
swept by scorching winds off the Persian 
Gulf. Starting from the oil port of Basra, 
they pushed their infantry along the Tigris 
river in tugs and sloops for a surprise land- 
ing at Abadan, the world’s largest oil refinery. 
A brigade made an all-night forced march 
across the sandy wastes to bore in and cap- 
ture Khorramhahr from the north. With help 
of mechanized divisions they took Ahwaz, an 
important key town in the Persian oilfields. 


These British Indian troops were hardy, 
fighting without fatigue under the relentless 
noonday sun, requiring no amusement nor 
complicated foods. There were Gurkhas, 
small, wide-eyed mongols; hailing from the 
independent State of Nepal on the fringes of 
Tibet where they were accustomed to spend- 
ing their leisure moments sharpening knives. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Paintings by Samuel Koch 
Courtesy of the Niveau Gallery, New York 


OLD NEW ORLEANS has always been a favorite subject for painters 
for in few other American cities has so much of the flavor of the past been 
retained. Patios and courtyard gardens, verdant with oleanders, wistaria, 
camellias and yucca, the historic Cabildo and St. Louis Cathedral, the old 
Place d’Armes and the charming two and three story buildings with their 
laborate wrought-iron balconies offer abundant and fascinating subject 
matter. Samuel Koch is a self-taught painter who has caught the serenity 
and beauty of the French Quarter in bright pigments and with beguiling 
naiveté. 
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ee g 
touch their Sees who never Sage’ 
Sand who belonged to a Hindu sect of 
their own, There were Madrassi, men 
from Madras, oldest Indian province 
' under British rule, who had been 
miners, sappers and engineers. 
In making Iran’s oilfields safe 
for Britain, word spread that. Iran 
was. “occupied.” Then came the abdi- 
‘cation of Rezi Shah and the Tri- 
_ partite Treaty of 1942 that gave Iran 
the status of an ally in the War, but 
pups guaranteed her sovereignty once the 
"war was ended. 
-. The “occupation” was over, and 
- Britain had closed her pincer move- 
"ment on Iran. It was then the Allies 
took over the Iranian roads and rail- 
roads. Attention focused on_ the 
Trans-Iranian Railroad, started by the 
Shah in 1928 and finished in 1939. 
~ This line connected the Persian Gulf 
ports ‘with Teheran and the Caspian 
| Sea. When added to and improved, 
it became the world-famous Aid-to- 
| -- Russia supply route, the longest of 
2 its kind in the world. By April, 1943, 
its control passed to the Persian Gulf 
Command. Soon American GI’s were 
ee landing to be bivouaced in tents near 
: truck-assembly plants and _ ports, 
while ships in increasing numbers 
stood off in the Gulf roadsteads wait- 
ing for unloading facilities to become 
available. - 

It was about this Gime that people 
at home read from British sources: 
“Throughout the war and most par- 
ticularly since the opening. of the 
Mediterranean in 1943, oil from the 
Middle East has been supplied in in- 

creasingly large quantities for the 

"4 armies, navies and air forces. of the 
_ United Nations.” : 

However, ‘the huge ehenourines of 

- - American dollars into Iran was over- 

_' shadowed by. the gigantic effort made 


by the GI’s working on the roads in | 


he the wastelands of Iran. This effort 
-} invitself constituted one of. the great. 
_ engineering feats of the war. 
From Hampton Roads Port of Em- 
biy barkation, where millions of Amer- 
ican doughboys started for duty “ ‘over- 
seas,” ” thousands of them were des- 
ae for Iran. Steaming into: the 
Persian Gulf, they landed at Bandar 


_ they immediately set to work loading 
and unloading on’ American-built 
docks. As Liberty ships anchored in 
these € ‘ports, U. S. engineering 
cut the old turn-around time of 
f € from fifty to seven days. 
oie | in. temperatures of 120 de- 
ware SND. in the shade, it was con- 
tinuous hard work, for ‘speed. was 
needed to. unload the Liberty ships 
that | brought supplies destined for 
. Not only had this materiel 
off the vessels, but it 
ssembled | for ererland 
: was the lowering, 
‘diesel ly onto 
lat was done, the 
‘from. the e body, 


the © 


~ Shapur- and Khorramshahr, where 


rushing work on both vue and 
highways, many of which ran through 
desert wastelands. Goods had to be 
sent by rail and truck across some of 
the most varied and difficult terrain in 
the world. There had to be motor 
transport service north of Andimeshk, 
and north and south-bound. convoys 
that passed on a switchback climb 
from the southern desert to the cen- 
tral plateau. This combined rail- 
truck route was to move almost 4,- 
500,000 tons of implements and ma- 
teriel to Russia by 1944. In the end, 
this Persian corridor to Russia was 
the only war theater where men of 
the three allies, Russia, Britain and 
the United. States, worked shoulder- 
to-shoulder. 


How the Iranian people rallied to 
work with the doughboys in this vast 
undertaking was only matched by the 
Chinese on the Burma Road. Finally, 
when the highway was finished, it was 
the longest of its kind in the world 
and an important part of the fa- 
mous Aid-to-Russia Supply Route. 


A few highlights of this venture 
depicts part of the story of the build- 
ing of this road. Without any ma- 
chinery thirty thousand men, women 
and children, supervised by a. staff 
representing fifteen different nationali- 
ties, picked and shoveled a six hun- 
dred-mile stretch of the road that 
eventually spanned three thousand 
miles. In eight months they com- 
pleted the job, having paved river 
beds, laid drains and built hundreds of 
bridges, with water and food being 
carried to them and their beasts by 
camels trudging hundreds of miles. 


Within twenty months after the 


* job was done 260,382,080 ton-miles of 


materiel streamed overland to Rus- 
sia. This Khorramshahr-Kazvin run 
brought India’s gunny cotton, canvas, 
rope, pepper, tea, steel, jute, rubber 
and copper within a week’s journey of 
Soviet Union, but American 
drivers who accomplished this feat 


reeled off more than ninety-seven mil- 


lion driving-miles, 2 

In the end vehicles ran a twenty- 
four-hour continuous service through 
burning desert, barren land and 
mountain passes, while the supplies 
they carried soared to astronomical 
proportions: fifty-three million gal- 
lons of aviation fuel and eighty mil- 


. lion gallons of motor-transport petrol, 
' for instance, Night and day the traffic 


cut across Iran’s backward, disease- 
ridden, famine-verging land on the 
combined rail, highway and water 
route. The highway carved as many 
as 200 tunnels in 34 miles and started 
at zero elevation where drivers 
mopped their heads in a 130-degree 
temperature in the shade. It mounted 
to the “hump” at 7,250 feet in the 
12,000-foot high Elburz mountains 
outside Teheran where drivers then 
nearly froze in forty-degree sub-zero 
bitter cold before they reached the 
Caspian area, 


Americans wrote home their im-- 


pressions of this trip that led them 


~ ALM, 


into pe. pean desert where thie 


the dry, yellow valleys and the green 
oases to be found alongside swift- 
running streams that rose in snow- 
spattered mountains ahead, and of 
how they skimmed over the macada- 
mized roads through walled, palm- 
ringed clusters of spacious buildings 
and through hideout towns, laced 
with mud huts and peopled by aged 
beggars bowing to Allah. Thanks to 
these activities Iran helped to keep 
Hitler a prisoner in Europe. 

What resulted for Iran and her 
nationalism? Her highways had 
been improved and her small caravan 
tracks were converted into paved 
roads. Her ultra-modern railway 
passenger station at Teheran, with its 
large room reserved for the exclusive 
use of the Shah, had seen cosmopoli- 
tan activity. Iran had been given a 
closeup of modern industry at work, 
with her oil paying the bills, for 
Iran is the world’s fourth largest 
petroleum producer, annually turning 
out nearly eleven million metric tons. 
She had been guaranteed her sover- 
eignty and that improvements made 
would be hers; that Allied troops 
would be withdrawn not later than 
six. months after cessation of hostili- 
ties—per the 1942 alliance treaty. 


But when the war against Ger- 
many was over, the assembly plants 
that had been .set up in her. ports 
were dismantled and taken away. -Her 
agriculture was depleted; her peo- 
ple had nearly starved to death, de- 
spite the fact Britain’ set up supply 
centers and reportedly increased the 
area under cultivation for cereals by 
more than two million acres. Her 
farm machinery was outmoded; her 
oil income was insufficient. Altogether, 
economically, politically and socially 
the war had harmed her national life, 
but her nationalistic spirit was not 
dimmed. 

On the contrary, it was strength- 
ened, as was that of the rest of the 
Middle East. Oil and strategic posi- 


tion emphasized an undeniable ‘truth: 


both paid dividends and the West was 
dependent upon both, not only in war, 
but afterwards. Both had proven the 
raison d'etre for Iran’s “occupation,” 
“liberation” and “alliance.’ Tran 
realized that she possessed oil and 
life-lines the West couldn’t get along 
without. The moment was ripe for 
the Middle East to assert itself. 


Further, nationalistic claims of the 
Middle East were guaranteed by the 
Atlantic Charter. Iran typified the 
Middle East, as qualifying for inde- 
pendence. Islamism is democratic. Ir 
recognizes no class stratification. And 
Iran, even under despots, had been 
free in this respect, many kings hav- 
ing married poor girls of the “peo- 
ple.” Iran tolerates all religions; she 
sponsors education and participation 
of her people, men and women, in 
business and civic administration. 


And apart from the Atlantic Char- 
ter, Iran again illustrates points of 


‘view that are largely European and 


thus dispels another myth, Any 


“quaintness” among her people is the © 


result:of living close to the land, for 
livestock-raising is a national indus- 
es and “nomads” are forced by cli- 


They told of ridin Shonda. 
drivers who looked like characters 
- out of ancient Persian miniatures; of 


mate and soil conditions to rove the 


country. They wear Western dress. 
Formerly, they wore traditional 
clothes, but they did not include veils, 
contrary to popular opinion. The 
veil was used in cities, a remnant of 
Babylonian civilization and later a 
symbol of nobility, but even then it 
was used for coverage and not re- 
ligious custom. 

Family life is strong in Iran, with 
wives, husbands and children passion- 
ately devoted to each other and all 
taking tremendous pride in their gar- 
dens which they work together. Al- 
though divorce is legal, it is rare, as 
marriage is entered into with the idea 
of permanency. There is little infi- 
delity as men and women view each 
other as companions and helpmates; 
they work and play together. 

In the cities men and women are 
smartly dressed, their clothes are in- 
spired by Paris, and their own taste 
is highly artistic as is proven by their 
architecture, their illuminated manu- 
scripts, their ceramics and their han- 
dicrafts. 


Like Europeans and Americans, 
Iranians spend their holidays -at the 
shore and in the mountains. Teheran 
is only ten miles from the Elburz 
mountains and there citizens of the 
capital enjoy life similar to that of 
Lake Placid or St. Moritz. 

Iran, like the rest of the Middle 
East, is hungry for industries that. 
will make her’ self-sufficing in the 
manner of Western powers. For this, 
Iran needs American-manufactured 
farm machinery.: And in turn, Iran 
has dried fruits, cereals, cosmetics, 
soap atid textiles for export. Before 
the war she was self-sufficing in most 
foodstuffs. With irrigation she is 
equipped to raise products to aid fill- 
ing the European breadbasket. 


In line with this nationalistic out- 


‘look it was not surprising that Iran’s 


government demanded in June and 
again in December that Allied troops 
be withdrawn from her territory in, 
accordance with the 1942 treaty. Nor — 
was it astounding that other “inde-— 
pendent” nations should ‘protest against 
foreign intervention 


For the United States the Middle 
East represents a gigantic market for 
her manufactures, but so it did be- 
fore the war. Only then it was neces- 
sary to deal with the big. powers 
whose spheres of influence had 
planted monopolies and cartels as in- 
termediaries to supplying this mar- 
ket. Figures show that back in 1938 
Iran’s best customers were the big 
powers who had such spheres of in-— 
fluence. To sell the Dutch East In- 
dies, Iraq, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Aden, 
Iran, Palestine, Syria and so on, it 
was necessary to deal with Britain, 
France and the Netherlands. . 


But oil is still king, and that is the 
principal reason why the great 
powers seek spheres of influence in 
Iran and the Middle East. 


As the Allied powers gear for ac- 
tion in the postwar world where mar- 
kets and sources of raw materials— 
and, above all, oil—will again shape 
the course of things to come, Iran 
will play a role of the greatest im- 
portance. It presents one of the 
toughest problems the United Nations 
will have to solve. 
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The rigger couldn’t wear heavy 
clothing because it hampered sure 
footed movements. The sky was over- 
cast and after an hour of exposure 
to the chill, several hundred feet 
above the earth, the rain came in tor- 
rents. The rigger could do nothing; 
he had to wait, drenched and shiver- 
ing, for two more hours until the 
winch was fixed. Such experiences 
are not unusual and only winter 
weather in northerly regions suspends 
operations. 

Riding the high line isn’t only a 
risky business for the rigger, but for 
fellow workers perched on narrow 
planking atop the dams. At one large 
dam, a rigger took to the high line 
during a miserable, drizzling rain. 
There was a schedule to make. 

The cargo and rigger rose toward 
the workmen awaiting the equipment. 
A few’ sporadic jerks on the winch in 
the shanty and the rigger was signal- 
ing for position on the platform. As 
he approached the tiny platform, he 
could quickly see that there was very 
little working space: The carriage 
above him creaked as the cable car- 
ried the cargo nearer and nearer to 
the high abutment where the work- 
men were stationed. 

When the cargo swung toward the 
narrow platform the speed was not 
diminished. Something was wrong. 
The men would be splattered on the 
abutments if the cargo 
wasn't diverted from its path. Fran- 
tically, the rigger signaled again. The 
winch was jammed, Quickly, the 
rigger lay down flat, his hands hold- 
ing desperately only to a choker. The 
men on the platform sensing the sud- 
den danger, leaped over the side onto 
a similar lower planking. 

Like a tidal wave, the cargo plowed 
into the platform and there was an 
ominous crunching sound. For a 
moment, the rigger was dazed. The 
cargo, unable to continue its wild 
flight, was rooted at the platform. 
Suddenly, the carriage groaned and 
again the rigger swung from the de- 
molished platform. The winch was 
again operating. 

Several of the men were already 
aiding a man who had been thrown 
over the side and who miraculously 
escaped. His clothes were caught on 
a projecting plank from which he 
dangled until he was pulled to safety. 


(Continued from page 9) 


For most riggers, the first ride is 
the most nerve wracking. With des- 
peration they cling to the chokers. 
Courage and good nerve-muscle corre- 
lation are the chief requisites. One 
year can either make or break a 
rigger. Apprentice riggers lured by 
the big money only don’t last long, 
for the intense danger of daily rides 
on the high line is too much for 
them. 


The nation’s huge dams must be 
constructed to back up waters for 
parched lands and so to help in the 
reconversion of industry. Without 
riggers, such giant dams as Grand 
Coulee, four-fifths of a mile long and 
with 10,200,000 cubic yards of ce- 
ment, Shasta, with 5,400,000 cubic 
yards, and Marshall Ford in Texas 
with 1,864,000 cubic yards would 
never have been built. 


About eight hundred years ago, the 
first true dam was built in Spain. 
Now on the planning boards of engi- 
neers is the Bridge Canyon Dam, just 
below Grand Canyon, which will be 
bigger than anything of its kind ever 
constructed. Its powerhouse will be 
buried deep in the dam _ structure 
against any possible future bombings. 

In its future extensive plans, the 
Bureau of Reclamation feels confident 
that it can always get capable riggers 
for its jobs. In the thirty-eight years 
during which one hundred and sixty 
dams and reservoirs were built the 
Bureau has called on the riggers and 
each time schedules were beaten. 


To most of us riding the high line 
and dangling six or seven hundred 
feet above a rocky river bed scarcely 
seems the kind of job for which 
money would be adequate compensa- 
tion. What kind of men are these 
unsung heroes? Why do the riggers 
carry on their dangerous work year 
after year? High wages are not the 
complete answer. The magnitude of 
the tasks they are called upon to do, 
the pride in skill, strength and cour- 
age, the exhilarating challenge of 
danger—these are doubtless impor- 
tant reasons why riggers follow their 
hazardous calling. Whatever the rea- 
sons America owes these men a tre- 
mendous debt. They are the unsung 
heroes who are giving this country 
the greatest sources of power the 
world has ever known, 


BRINGING NEW MEDICINE TO OLD MEXICO 
(Continued from page 13) 


toward heaven. Little Pablo looked 
anxiously at his sister. Ocotz, the 
curandero, was silent, wiping the per- 
spiration from a worried brow. Ob- 
viously his primitive hocus pocus was 
not working. Maria’s father looked 


_ at his wife, and then at the curandero, 


imploring him to try again. I held 
my stethoscope to Maria’s chest, 
wondering how much longer the faint 
flicker would continue. 

“Though ye shall walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death thou 
shall fear no evil,’ murmured Padre 
Ramos. He cocked his head to one 
side to hear a sound that came from 
outside.~ It grew even as he listened, 
until all could hear the sputtering 


- roar they knew to. be a plane. It 


thundered close overhead, and I got 
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up hastily to start to boil the hypo- 
dermic needle, 

Airfields are small in the small 
towns of southern Mexico, even 
though almost every hamlet and 
ranch has its own landing strip. It 
is/a bumpy problem to set a plane 
down here and even worse to get it 
out, but with pilots seasoned by years 
of such flying and a plane which 
could almost do it by itself, the land- 
ing was accomplished and the long- 
legged lad was soon on his way down 
to the town with the precious package. 

Even as I gave the injection of the 
serum I didn’t know whether it had 
arrived in time. I could see by the 
look in the eyes of her father that 
upon Maria’s life now also hinged 
my own, 


a young heart r 
the edge of death. I listened at first 
hardly daring to believe, and then as 
I heard the beats grow stronger and 
steadier I saw her eyes open. I 
smiled weakly and looked up at her 
mother, who saw and offered thanks 
to God on the deliverance of her 
Maria. Her father looked first at his 
wife, then at his child and smiled 
weakly, almost apologetically. The 
curandero looked nervously to one 
and then the other. Suddenly he 
slipped quietly out, to the chuckles 
of the group gathered at the door. 

With instructions about keeping 
Maria warm, I left for my office. I 


ning to life from — 


sharply. 

I drew back. “I don’t think we 
have anything to discuss.” 

His tone grew apologetic. “Look, 
Doctor Fuentes, I have seen what you 
can do with your science and your 
new medicine. So I would like to.ask 
a favor of you. I would like to learn 
the new medicine. Could I be your 
assistant?” He was pleading. 

I said nothing for a long, surprised, 
pleased moment. The man who would 
have killed me Wants to be my assis- 
tant! I thought. Then I brightened 


and said, “Why, it would be a pleas- 


ure, Doctor Ocotz!” 
* * x 


FOLLOWING WHITE PELICANS 
ACROSS AMERICA 


(Continued from page 25) 


The big flock started circling over 
the water, slowly climbing higher and 
higher and keeping together as they 
glided on widespread pinions. ~The 
circling flight continued for a con- 
siderable period; at times they went 
so high that they were momentarily 
lost to sight. 


out briefly, then seemed to disappear 
into the blue sky. This amazing 
aerial maneuvering of the white peli- 
cans was a thrilling performance 
which I watched as long as I could see 
the soaring flock. Finally the flight 
exercises were discontinued and the 
entire flock flew to the northern end 
of the lagoon, disappearing in the dis- 
tance. 

Exactly one month later we vis- 
ited a huge white pelican colony on 
Bird Island, in Laguna Madre, Texas. 
We found thousands of the big birds 
occupying a considerable part of the 
island, which is under the supervision 
of the National Audubon Society. 
Nesting had ‘gotten under way there 
quite early in the season, for there 
were large numbers of well grown 
young grouped around the island. 

This is the southernmost white 


pelican colony in the United States;- 


also, it is the only colony in coastal 
regions. However, it was not the 
only colony in salt water regions, for 
the white pelicans make use of an 
island in Great Salt Lake, Utah, for 
a nest colony. While the pelicans 
seek the protection of the big salt 
lake for nesting purposes, they are 
compelled to fly to fresh water areas 


surrounding the lake in order to find- 


fish for food; Great Salt Lake is 
too salty for fish to survive there. 
North of Salt Lake is the Bear 
River Refuge at the Malheur Wild- 
life Refuge in south-central Oregon, 
where large numbers of wild fowl 
find sanctuary at nesting time, and 
which was formerly an agricultural 
region. When the temporary farm- 
lands were abandoned in the present 
refuge limits, a number of haystacks 
were left behind. We found a small 
number of white pelicans and some 
Farallon cormorants nesting on top 
of one former haystack. There were 


some half grown young pelicans and. 


a number of nests with eggs. A 
newly hatched babe occupied one nest 
and two pipped eggs were in another. 


When sun glints hit 
their bodies as they turned, they stood ° 


Our final photographic adventure 
with nesting white pelicans that year 
came in® July when we visited an 


“island in Yellowstone Lake where the 


big whites lived along with Caspian 
terns, California gulls and other 
birds. This island was at the south- 
ern end of the lake, far from any 
highway; there the birds were fairly 
well isolated from the thousands of 
visitors to the Park. Only occasional 
fishermen ever came to this section 
of the lake, as it was twenty-five miles 
from the north end of the lake where 
the tourists congregated. 

Groups of young white pelicans 
were huddled together alongside of 
clumps of vegetation. (How the pel- 
ican parents managed to pick out 
their own offspring in such a group 
when it came to feeding time remain 
a mystery.) ; 

California gulls screamed as they 
stood near their nests, most of which 
contained downy young. Caspian 
terns dived at our heads repeatedly; 

_ however, none actually struck us. 

Park rangers check up on the bird 
‘population from time to time. Vis- 
itors to Yellowstone are not allowed 


to land at the islands unless they 


have a special permit to do so; even 
then they must be accompanied by 
one of the rangers, consequently there 


is very little human disturbance in. 


the nesting colony of the pelicans and 
their neighbors. 

White pelicans may frequently be 
seen in various sections of Yellow- 
stone National Park. They fly along 
over the various streams and lakes, 


’- and swim about while on foraging ex- 


peditions many miles from their 


island habitation. 


/ The white pelican is one of our 


largest North American birds with 
a wing spread of nine feet and an 
over all length of five feet. It is an 
ungainly looking creature when at rest 
and it appears to be rather awkward 
when taking flight. Once it gets un- 
der way, it is a masterful flyer, 
whether proceeding with slow, power- 
ful wing strokes or gliding on wide- 
spread pinions. The aerial movements 
of these powerful birds is sheer 
poetry. Thanks to the National Audu- 
bon Society and the Wild Life 


Refuges of the federal government 


their future is assured. 
* * x 
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AMERICA’S UNDERSEA ELDORADO 


‘The annual report of Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, is one of the 


most important government documents to” 


be issued in many years. It shows how 
the mobilized resources of this nation con- 
tributed to victory, but it also reveals the 
tremendous cost of this victory. The drain 
on our national resources was staggering 
and of our known usable reserves of 
twenty-two essential minerals we now have 
only a thirty-five years supply or less. In 
view of this fact, what Secretary Ickes has 
to say about the fabulous and little-known 
Continental Shelf is of sensational impor- 


tance. This remarkable potential source — 


of wealth will play such a vital role in the 
future economy of our country that we 
are quoting herewith several paragraphs 
from Secretary Ickes’ report. 

“There has been almost no discussion. of 
our impending exploration of the Conti- 
nental Shelf, one of the Nation’s most im- 
portant acquisitions. If we discount the 
obvious fact it is uninhabited and unin- 
habitable, the Continental Shelf ranks 
with the lands which we acquired by the 
Louisiana Purchase, or by the opening of 
the West, or by the purchase of Alaska. 
And the exploration of this vast under- 
water area will be an important historical 
event. We will make new applications of 


_modern science and set scientists to work 


in cooperation on a scope that has been 
surpassed on no single undertaking other 
than the project for the development of 
atomic energy. : 
“Approximately described, the Conti- 


nental Shelf is all of the ocean floor 


around the United States and its Terri- 
tories that is covered by no more than six 


hundred feet of water. The whole area is 


almost as large as the area embraced in 
the Louisiana Purchase, which was 827,- 
000 square miles, and almost twice as large 
as the original 13 colonies, which was 400,- 
000 square miles. Along the Alaska coast- 
line the shelf extends several hundred 
miles under the Bering Sea. On the 


Eastern coast of the United States the 


width of the shelf varies from 20 miles to 
250 miles, and along the Pacific coast it is 


from 1 to 50 miles. wide. 


“Two Presidential proclamations assert 
our sovereignty over the mineral resources 
of this ground, and our jurisdiction over 


the fishery resources of the high seas con- 
tiguous to our lands. The food and 


mineral resources of these areas are worth 


billions of dollars. Experts in the geology. 
- of oil lands would not be surprised if we 
found twenty-two billion barrels of oil— 


more than we are sure that we have on 
the continent—beneath one small part of 
the shelf that reaches into the Gulf of 
Mexico. Geologists also think that the 


_ shelf will yield rutile, sulphur, ilemenite, 


chromite, monazite and other heavy 
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minerals. Their expectations are based 
on geologists’ observations and on geologic 
reasoning. They have “tracked” lines of 
oil-bearing formations in the earth up to 
the shoreline, and they have good reasons 
to believe that the lines continue along 
the bed of the ocean. They also know 
which geologic processes create oil, and 
the shelf has undergone those processes. 
“The great wealth in this new acquisi- 
tion is not something that we may take in 
a few decades or-a few centuries. We can 
begin taking it within a relatively short 
time. It is true that oil has never been re- 
covered from fields that are distant from 
the shore and under six hundred feet of 
water, but it has been recovered from a 
field that is a mile off the Louisiana shore 
and from another that is two miles off the 
coast of Texas. Techniques for recovering 
it from deeper waters appear to be pos- 
sible to our scientists and engineers, and 
they must appear possible also to at least 
one oil company, for it has explored the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico for oil up to 
twenty-six miles off the Louisiana coast. 
“This Department has been assigned to 
explore the shelf, and we have developéd 
our plans so far as we can develop them 
without knowing how much money the 
Congress will appropriate for the work. 


_We have acquired some of the extraordi- 


nary instruments that will be used; we are 
building or redesigning others. We are 
formulating a program for cooperative 
work by geophysicists, geologists, and en- 
gineers. Their work will be carried on 
partly abroad vessels and partly in sub- 
marines, and diving bells, and in air- 
planes. The cost of the survey may run to 
several millions of dollars if we include 
the cost of ships and equipment that have 
served their war purpose for the Navy and 
which are still in the Navy’s possession. 
Even if we did count the cost of these es- 
sentials in the cost of the survey, which 
would be doubtful bookkeeping, the shelf 
would still be cheap. Alaska cost us $7,- 
200,000; the Danish West Indies, $25,000,- 
000; and the Louisiana Purchase 
amounted to $27,000,000. The Continental 
Shelf cost only the forethought that was 


required to assert our sovereignty over it.” 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 

- forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


REVIVING STEAMBOAT DAYS 
ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


In announcing the Greene Lines twenty- 
day cruises down the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers to New Orleans, the American Ex- 
press points out a realistic revival of the 
Old South which will show a shore pano- 
rama of over one hundred historic planta- 
tion mansions. The cruises are scheduled 
to leave Cincinnati March 30, April 20 and 
May 11, and will recall the scenes of Ante 
Bellum Times in the Golden Age of Mis- 
sissippi steamboating. ; 

Facing the river and designed to adhere 
to the white Colonial mansion period of 
the Governor’s palaces, are the old planta- 
tion homes with their pleasing restraint of 
classic architecture seen from the steam- 
er’s deck. Symbols of hospitality in the 
years from 1842 to 1860, the mansions 
were the scenes of brilliant social affairs 
which made Confederate history. 

Passing Carrville, one sees the noble 
lines of the famous Leprosarium, where 
lovely gardens typify the gracious ease of 
living and the zest for play inherent in 
the bygone period. Beyond Donaldson is 
the “Shadows of the Teche” which shel- 
tered the midnight rendezvous of the 
military and state officials during the war 
between the states. Dramatic episodes 
of carpet bag days are recalled at Plac- 
quemine by the great Nottoway planta- 
tion and its celebrated mansion, where 
great chandeliers still cast their reflec- 
tion in tall French mirrors. 

Natchez exhibits twenty famous colo- 
nial mansions as lovely as their names. 
Baton Rouge depicts the periods in 
handsome old dwellings emphasized by 
the imposing contrasts seen in old and 
new capitol buildings. On the northern 
voyage are stopovers at Memphis and on 
the Ohio River new ports of call are to 
be included in the itinerary. 


AMERICA’S GROWING AIRLINES 


The network of air routes available for 
the transportation of passengers, airmail, 
and cargo in the United States was in- 
creased by 4,042 miles in 1945. The to- 
tal number of route miles which the do- 
mestic airlines are now authorized to fly 
has reached the all-time high of 66,979, 
according to the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America. | 

The year was also a record breaker in 
international operations, with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board having granted three 
carriers of the United States certificates 
for routes across the North Atlantic 
through Europe to Russia and India. 
Examiners of the Board made recom- 
mendations for service across the South 
Atlantic and the Pacific which were not 
finally decided by the full Board, while 
determination of broad extensions in the 
Caribbean was still to come. 
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difficulties involved. Many have lost 
all their possessions and can see no 
prospects of a better tomorrow. A 
remedy for all this would lie in an 
efficient postal and telegraph service. 
This service was never good in 
Poland and it is barely functioning 
today. 

After the new Poland was estab- 
lished there were about twenty thou- 
sand Poles in Sweden. towards which 
there was a steady flow of refugees 
all during the war. They were so 
well cared for by the Red Cross there 
that Swedish officials could not un- 
derstand why the great majority 
should be so feverishly eager to leave 
this comfort and plenty for the ardu- 
ous and uncertain life that awaited 
them in their own war-scarred coun- 
try. a 

Poles are by no means all pleased 
with the new drawing of boundaries. 
Most of them would gladly exchange 
Breslau for Lwow, which is going 
to be sadly missed in the family of 
cities. For Lwow was one of the 
most vibrant and endearing centers of 
old Polish culture. The mingling 
there of races and creeds lent the little 
city an exotic and irresistible charm. 
No lover of Poland who has known 
Lwow can but regret the severance of 
this legendary region, which has given 
to the country so many of her great 
men and. so much of her national 
genius. 

Agrarian reform in Poland is com- 
plete. Most of the land has been 
given to the peasants, though some 
of it is reserved for experimental 
- centers known as Co-operative Es- 
tates. Titles to the.smaller properties 
as a rule are not questioned. A num- 
ber of fine old manor houses have 
been requisitioned to serve the pur- 
pose of homes and schools for chil- 
dren where they are granted free 
education and assured of a healthy, 
normal child life. 

There is a need as well for re- 
education among adults in view of 
the prolonged Nazi attempt at delib- 
erate demoralization of the populace, 
for this was not without its dire 
effect. Honest folk had time to grow 
proficient in the arts of trickery and 
cheating; speculation was the corol- 
lary of. self-preservation, and Anti- 
Jewish sentiment was beaten into the 
national. consciousness by every foul 
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and treacherous means. The continua- 
tion of Jewish persecution, despite 
the efforts of the government to stop 
it, is one of the most tragic facts 
about present-day Poland. 

Theaters and concert halls in 
Poland are speedily getting under 
way despite the fact that fifty per- 
cent of Poland’s actors perished dur- 
ing the occupation. A theater seating 
1500 is to be built for laboring men 
in Warsaw, and a competition for 
plays has been announced. The pol- 
icy of the Ministry of Fine Arts is 
to work in close co-operation with 
Soviet movements in art. 

Recently a delegation of nine Poles 
arrived in London for an Internation- 
al Alliance of Co-operatives. They 
came as a private body—not as goy- 
ernment representatives—in their own 
plane for which they pooled to buy 
the gas. Co-operative societies orig- 
inated in England but are becoming 
a strong feature of Polish com- 
munity life. Instead of outlawing the 
black marketeers, the Government 
simply left to the cooperatives the 
task of provisioning the country. The 
whole of western Poland is covered 
by a network of cooperatives with 
their 


center in Lodz. There~ are 
branches in Wraclaw (Breslau), Lig- 
nica (Lignitz), Szczecin (Stettin) 


and all the cities and towns large and 
small of the new territory—256 of 
them in all. 

Two central organizations control 
the co-operatives, one purely adminis- 
trative, the other dealing with eco- 
nomics, agriculture and commerce, to 
which both producers and consumers 
belong. The General Association 
known as Hurtownia has a member- 
ship of four million. In Lodz alone 
Hurtowma has 160 stores and shops. 
Announcement was made some time 
ago by the Government of a cata- 
strophic paper shortage. Hurtowmo 
took upon itself the publication of 
newspapers and periodicals and it is 
now planning to facilitate book pub- 
lication as well. Their most am- 
bitious project is the founding of in- 
dustrial establishments. It is through 
the efficacy of their work that they 
have gained the confidence of the 
Government which had accorded them 
all possible recognition. 

Activities of this kind are healthy. 
Despite their misery, confusion and 
frustration, the Poles have not lost 
their courage—the courage which 
they showed so conspicuously during 
the dark years of Nazi domination. 
They do not delude themselves as to 
the difficulties which lie ahead—they 
are too tragically obvious to every- 
one—but they are determined to 
solve them. Poland has begun its 
fight for peace. 


houses but erything out in th 
open. They 
a long pole with weights on either end 
and the whole of it balanced on to a 
post so that the kittle could be swung 
on or off the fire. They had no tubs 
for storing the sap, so as fast as it 
was gathered it had to be boiled. They 
used green wood—cut down a tree as 
they needed it. 

“They boiled and boiled, night and 
day, out in the open. It snowed on 
“em and rained on ‘em and the wind 
blew and ice cracked down the 
branches and the cinders and the 
smoke got in their eyes and in the 
maple syrup and it boiled up black as 
pitch. But the blacker it was the bet- 
ter they thought it tasted. My grand- 
father won’t have none of this fancy 
light that we make. No sir. He’s got 
to have boiled black syrup on his 
buckwheat cakes, strong-flavored. 

“Of all the states that sugar their 
maples it seems ourn yields the finest 
flavor. My grandfather was up to 
Canada once and he said theirn was 
the rankest he ever tasted—too strong 
and heavy. It must have been strong 
if he-said-so. That was up in the 
northeast of Quebec. But they don’t 
like ourn either. They thought ourn 
was tepid same as we think the syrup 
tastes from the southern states — 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
I think we got the blessing up here. 
You never hear of folks asking for 
any other kind of syrup except Ver- 
mont maple syrup, now do you? Up 
here our weather’s just right for it. 
The sun’s just right and the air’s just 
right and our syrup tastes just right.” 

The third week of sugaring the 
robins came. We opened the door of 
the sugar house, all hot and red in the 
face and there they were, fat and 
sleek and calm, standing around like 
little sentries. All) around the sun 
shone down hot, the snow was going 
soggy and in every direction you 
listened you could hear the water 
rushing. Beulah and I stood at the 
door smelling the warmth. “I think 
it’s about over. We'll be turning down 
the buckets now. When you wake up 
of a morning like this and you hear 
the birds sing and the flies commence 
to buzz in the sunshine, even if you 
can smell the sap running you can 
just as leave take down your buckets 
becatise it’s all over. Your sap’ll spoil 
before you get it in.” 

But it wasn’t over. That night it 
snowed and rained, sleet came down, 
and the winds, howling like banshees 
tore through the ice-covered trees. 
You could hear the branches strap- 
ping one another and when there was 
a terrible crashing you knew the ice 
had got too heavy and a great branch 
had fallen to the ground. The next 
morning we saw the sap oozing out 
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‘a potash kittle on 


a few dollars extra. 


man to see those great wounds in 
trees. 
ran like mad and we boiled all that 
night and the next day, taking turns 
to sleep. 

Then suddenly it was Spring. Al- 
most overnight it came. The tempera- 
ture shot up to eighty in the shade. 
All sugaring stopped. The boys went 
around turning down the buckets to 
await collecting. The work of clean- 
ing up would wait ’til we rested, 

The last Saturday we had the 
sugar-on-snow party. Our neighbors 
drove in toward late afternoon. Since 
early morning we had been “sugar- 
ing off’—making maple sugar and 
canning it hot from the evaporator. 

Beulah came down from the house 
laden with baskets of unsweetened 
doughnuts and sour pickles. The boys 
ran out to find clean snow and piled 
it up on the plates. When the syrup 
had boiled down to a “wax” Roy 
spooned it up and poured it on the 
snow-piled plates and the guests set 
to with-relish. This is a treat of the 
gods, a gastronomic experience—the 
maple flavor in a creamy texture 
melting on your tongue. 

“Eat up!” Roy called to the guests. 
“Eat up on them pickles. You can’t 
put down your share of sugar if you 
don’t eat up on pickles!” And they 
ate up! Plateful after plateful — 
pickles, doughnuts and sugar-on-snow 
passed around. 

It was dark when the last of the 
guests departed. We stood outside 
waving goodbyes, without jackets, 
arms bare. The moon was up, light- 
ing field and trees and patches of 
snow in the woods. In the barn some 
birds murmured sleepily. Overhead,” 
the soft maple tree, webby in the 
moonlight was heavy with red buds. 
A warm breeze was stirring and you 
could smell the thaw. Sugaring was 
over for another year. Now it was 
time to turn to the serious things— 
plowing and’ planting. Sugaring is 
just a happy interval for the farmer 
—that time when Winter is over and 
Spring has not yet arrived—when he 
has had his winter rest and is anxious 
to start the growing cycle once again. 

As Roy says: “Just about sugarin’ 
time man and horse are itching to get 
moving. They're not doing anything 
anyway so a man figures he might as 
well tap his trees and make himself 
a little cash. ’Course it don’t pay if 
you figure hour-by-hour labor but 


When the sun rose up the sap - 
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spread over the year the work never © 


interferes with any thing and di- 
vided up the way it is among the 
family—even the kids doing their 
share—you come out in the end with 
If we didn’t 
sugar we'd feel like we missed some- 
thing.” ae 
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TEST 


NOT A 
CAN YOU- 


‘- Identify each of these beds as to period 
and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


4. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room. around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of.a great work 


of art, you must know something of the. 


echool that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The eame is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
‘telligently until you know something of 
their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 


a 


YOUR KNOWLEDGE... 


GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS-— 


will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a bed, the detail of its carving, 
the scenes its historical background call to 
your imagination, provides a fascination 
which will never allow you a moment of 
boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 


- dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION HOME 
__STUDY. COURSE IN INTERIOR 
_ DECORATION 


iables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 


_ sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 


and modern styles. 


“out of. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
whe is a trained interior decorator. A 
faseimating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
leesons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
leasons and examinations. Personal instruc- 
tion and coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the 
eourse in detail. You incur no obligation what- 
ever 


Aars AND Decoration Home Strupy 
Course in Iwreniorn Decoration, 
116 East 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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‘ 
Please send me your free booklet describing 
‘ your Home Study Course in Interior Deco- 
' ration. j 
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See ree ene ce eres ree ccte' 


Discriminating buyers will instantly recognize the Seabee 4-place all-metal 
Amphibian with its revolutionary engineering, as solely a product of progress... 
- @, Conceived to measure up to the rapidly advancing needs of the postwar personal 
plane owner . . . it will be ready for delivery early in 1946... €, Designed by the 
same engineering talent which developed the famous Thunderbolt, the Seabee is built : 
to exacting standards that emphasize the inherent rugged qualities which characterize 
all Republic-built products . . . @i,. The broad experience in building aircraft to war's 
vital needs above all else qualifies Republic to build a comparable product for peace- 
time use... and at d truly modest price. ... $3995. Flyaway Factory. 
i 
There's a Blue Ribbon Seabee dealer near you, 
who'll be glad to give specifications. For further 


information address Personal Plane Division, 
Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, L.|.,N. Y. 
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